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Sonnett Plans ‘Immediate Appeal 
in Dismissal of Milk Indictments 


By MARTHA STRAYER 


Justice Department’s chief of the Anti-Trust Division, John F. Sonne 
peitment will ‘take an immediate appeal” from District Justice Richm@M@ 
yesterday threw out of court the de 
poilk industry here. 


Mr. Sonnett said the government! As 
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N THE BITTER political campaign 
| that marked the presidential race of 
1884, a single four word phrase cost 
Republican candidate, James G. Blaine, 
the election. So evenly divided was the 
strength of Blaine and his democratic 
rival, Grover Cleveland, that the outcome 
of the contest hinged on the crucial New 
York vote. On the eve of the election, in 
a statement that would make a good 
public relations man weep in despair, 
Rev. S. D. Burchard, a New York min- 
ister and warm Blaine supporter, brand- 
ed the Democrats as the party of “rum, 
Romanism and rebellion.” The “Plumed 
Knight” failed to disavow the anti-catho- 
lic slur and, as a result, alienated a de- 
cisive portion of the Ne York electorate. 
Cleveland carried the State with a plu- 
rality of little more than eleven hundred 
votes, but he carried it. With it he car- 
ried the election. 


The power of public opinion has been 
a constant factor in the development of 
the United States. John Adams, the 
Federalist, said to Thomas Jefferson, the 
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Democrat, “Your people, sir, are a great 
beast.” The Federalists died an un- 
mourned death more than a century ago. 
During the notorious days of the great 
“robber barons,” Cornelius Vanderbilt 
is reported to have said, “What do I care 
for the law, haint I got the power.” A 
Vanderbilt contemporary uttered the fa- 
mous words, “The public be damned.” 
Largely as a result of these attitudes, big 
business in the United States has been 
in the dog house for fifty years. Indeed, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which has 
this year been responsible for Federal 
investigation of nearly fifty dairy con- 
cerns, was the fruit of this failure to rec- 
ognize the reality of public interest. 


As People Think— 


Fortunately there is a growing appre- 
ciation today of the dynamic character of 
public attitudes. Hardly an enterprise 
that does not make some effort to achieve 
a healthy relationship with the society 
in which it operates. The reason is quite 
plain — As people think so do they act. 
That is a tremendous fact, possibly the 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


most important truth in our twentieth 
century world. The good or evil of every 
human relationship is determined in the 
minds of men. As a practical example of 
what this fact means to the dairy indus- 
try examine the work of such organi- 
zations as the National Dairy Council, 
the American Dairy Association, and the 
Milk Industry Foundation. Through the 
efforts of these organizations Americans 
have come to look upon milk as the 
“most nearly perfect food.” The conse- 
quence has been an increase in the con- 
sumption of milk during the last decade 
of just about one hundred per cent. 


Public relations has been described as 
the process of creating a mental climate 
favorable to the growth of a particular 
enterprise. There is abundant evidence 
to support this definition. The doctrine 
of government by “the rich, the well 
born, and the able” propounded by John 
Adams’ Federalists, languished and died 
in an atmosphere permeated with the 
stirring idea of Jeffersonian democracy. 
There was nothing morally wrong with 
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the Federalist idea; nothing contrary to 
any natural law. Federalism vanished 
from American politics solely because of 
a change in the character of public 
thinking. In 1919 professional baseball 
nearly succumbed to the unhealthy en- 
vironment created by the odorous Black 
Sox scandal. If the game is once more 
restored to public favor, it is because a 
relentless public relations program has 
thawed out the frigid disillusionment of 
the twenties and replaced it with a turn- 
stile clicking enthusiasm. 


Public Relations and Milk 


Milk, with its fine, delicate flavor and 
well nigh indispensable role in the na- 
tional diet, is peculiarly susceptible to 
good or bad public relations. An increase 
in the price of milk is always front page 
news. Without exception the present 
Federal investigations of the milk indus- 
try were born of rises in price. Homog- 
enized milk has had hard sledding in 
various sections of the country, simply 
because many consumers belicve that in 
the absence of a cream line, dealers re- 
duce the amount of cream to the mini- 
mum requirements specified by law. 


The key to good public relations is 
proper disseminaticn of information. As- 


This book is one of the pieces of literature 
that are to be found in the Milk Industry 
Foundation’s Public Relations Kit. 


October, 1948 
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“PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION 


BOOK OF TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 
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suming that an enterprise is fundamen- 
tally good any unfortunate reputation 
that it may acquire is usually due to 
misunderstanding and a lack of knowl- 


edge. It is the function of the public 
relations program to see that misunder- 
standings are corrected, that the true 
facts are given to the public. 


Not more than a dozen years ago, no 
less a person than Mrs. Roosevelt com- 
pared the lowest quoted price paid for 
milk used in manufactured products with 
the retail price of certified milk deliv- 
ered on the door step in New York. 
There was, of course, a large spread of 
eighteen or twenty cents between the 
two prices. This spread the First Lady 
held to be indicative of huge dealer 
profits. The story was picked up by the 
press associations and received what is 
termed by the profession as a “big play.” 
That the comparison was absurd is be- 
side the point. What matters is that it 
was believed, that it was carried to the 
farthest corners of the nation, and that, 
above all, it went unchallenged. 


This Is How It’s Done 


Contrast that episode with the situa- 
tion today. In April of this year “Going 
to Town,” an early morning radio pro- 
gram over a New York station, reported: 


“Well, a Milwaukee Jentist, Dr. Royal 
Lee, has spoken out forcefully on the 
subject of pasteurized milk. Dr. Lee 
claims that despite the argument in fa- 
vor of pasteurization, it does not prevent 
some diseases attributed to raw milk, 
and, said Dr. Lee, pasteurization devital- 
izes milk in other ways. The Milwaukee 
dentist claims that such diseases as heart 
trouble, cancer and arthritis result from 
what he calls devitalization of basic 
foods—flour, sugar, and milk—and that’s 
what Dr. Royal Lee, a dentist from Mil- 
waukee, has to say about milk.” 


Shortly after the broadcast was made 
it was called to the attention of Charles 
Speaks, Public Relations Director for the 
Milk Industry Foundation. Mr. Speaks 
immediately talked with the manager of 
the radio station and learned that the 
statement came from the Associated 
Press. Calls to several AP editors re- 
vealed that the statement originated in 
their San Francisco office. Mr. Speaks 
then got in touch with Dr. Charles G. 
King, nutrition authority and _ scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation. 
With Dr. King, Mr. Speaks discussed 
the AP story and the background of the 
“Institute of Applied Nutrition,” the or- 
ganization before which the Milwaukee 
dentist made his statement. From Dr. 
King, Mr. Speaks secured the following: 


“A diatribe such as released to the 
press by Royal Lee, a dentist of Milwau- 
kee, condemning pasteurization of milk 
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is most unfortunate. There is no factual 
basis for such an attack. The evidence 
is strongly in the opposite direction— 
pasteurization of milk is accepted by 
practically all scientists and scientific or- 
ganizations as one of the most important 
means of protecting public health. The 
gains and public benefit from pasteuriza- 
tion are so clearcut that no qualified 
group would have any doubt regarding 
the service to the public that is rendered 
by pasteurization.” 

Dr. King’s statement was rushed to 
the Associated Press and also wired to 
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adelphia has struck an unusually ap- 
pealing note with this friendly message. 


a Washington radio station which was 
reported to have first carried the original 
Lee remarks. The speed with which all 
of this was done is illustrated by the 
fact that the Associated Press wires car- 
ried Dr. King’s statement on the same 
day that Lee made his remarks. Twenty- 
four hours after broadcasting Dr. Lee’s 
observations “Going to Town” told its 
listeners: 


“It looks like somebody has taken ex- 
ception to the story we read you yester- 
day morning. An eminent nutrition ex- 
pert has answered statements of Dr. 
Royal Lee, the Milwaukee dentist, who 
strongly criticized the pasteurization of 
milk. Remember we were telling you 
about it yesterday morning? Dr. Charles 
Glen King of the Nutrition Foundation 
terms the Lee attack on pasteurization 
smost unfortunate.’ Dr. King says there 
is no factual basis for the attack and 
that on the contrary the evidence is 
stronger in the opposite direction. Milk 


pasteurization, says the Foundation ex 
pert, is accepted by practically all scien 
tists and scientific groups as one of the 
most important means of protecting pub 
lic health. Dr. King adds, “The gains 
and public benefits from pasteurization 
are so clear cut that no qualified group 
would have any doubt regarding its ser\ 
ice to the public.’ ” 
The Positive Side 

This example of public relations at 
work is largely what may be called the 
negative side of the business. The tech- 
nique was principally that of the counter 
attack. The object was to prevent some- 
thing. There is a positive side, a creative 
side to public relations. The idea be- 
hind this concept is to foster confidence, 
to develop goodwill, to create or im- 
prove the favorable climate mentioned 
earlier. Here again the national dairy or- 
ganizations have operated with remark- 
able effectiveness. 

Public Relations News, a weekly news 
letter for public relations men, had this 
to say about the activities of the Milk 
Industry Foundation: 


“Public relations campaign directly re- 
sponsible for the solvency of a great in- 
dustry is a rarity, but at least one may 
now be reported. To save manpower, 
gasoline and materials milk deliveries 
in wartime were cut to every-other-day. 
As wages and materials went up, leaders 
in the industry saw that profits of most 
distributors would disappear and many 
would fall into bankruptcy if daily deliv- 
eries were resumed after V-J Day. That 
they have not been resumed is largely 
owing to a fine campaign done by the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 


“As a matter of fact almost the whole 
industry remains on the EOD delivery 
plan and it promises to be permanent. 
But that is only one item on a long list 
of PR responsibilities of the Foundation. 
The whole industry still operates under 
some measure of federal control. Seven- 
teen states maintain milk control agen- 
cies and 15 of them have a hand in de- 
termining prices. There are 25 or 30 
federal milk marketing administrators 
and they can conduct bargaining nego- 
tiations among producers, distributors 
and processors. Few industries have 
more aggravating PR headaches. 

“The Foundation does an overall job 
for the 1,000 companies and 26 state 
milk associations which are members 
and for the 6,000 members of the state 
groups. The program is confined to the 
fluid milk industry. Slogan is “Public 
Relations from Cow to Doorstep.” 

“A complete publicity bureau is oper- 
ated furnishing not only news releases 
touching on the overall picture but sup- 
plying material to PR directors of all 


(Please turn to Page 76) 
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Size of route loads — quarts delivered 
per route per day — is the most impor- 
tant factor in selling and delivery costs of 
milk. The larger the route load, the lower 
the unit cost. An increase of just one- 
third in the size of the daily route load 
will decrease costs Ic per quart. 


THATCHER T-SQUARE 


glass milk bottles will easily do 
this for you... 





LARGER LOADS 
Up to 84 T-Square quart cases in trucks that 
hold only 56 Standard quart cases. 


INCREASED CAPACITY 
T-Squares increase capacity—up to 63% per 
truck — for greatest possible daily output. 


SAVE TRUCKS 


T-Squares will save two trucks for every five 
now in service. 








SAVE EXPENSE ‘ 
Increased payloads, reduced mileage mean 
less operating and maintenance expense. 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
SEE US AT THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, BOOTH NO. 1321 








CHICAGO 


INDICTMENT 


By JOHN SEMBOWER 


prevails before the storm here in 

the case of the United States vs. 
eight major dairies and 13 company of- 
ficials charged as violators of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust and Robinson-Patman 
Acts, the filing at long last of the spe- 
cific indictments by the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice had 
the effect of clearing the atmosphere 
considerably in the milk industry as a 
whole in the Chicago area. 


yy ILL.-ALTHOUGH calm 


As a spokesman for the industry put 
it, the Government’s position now is de- 
clared. The tension of the ten-month 
grand jury investigation has been broken 
with the returning of three indictments 
and the battle lines soon will be drawn 
by the filing of the defense pleas. At 
this stage the defense attorneys are play- 
ing their cards as close to their vests as 
did Assistant Attorney General Melville 
C. Williams during the long behind-the- 
scenes buildup of the case. 


Companies indicted are Bowman, 
American Processing and Sales, Beloit, 
Borden, Capitol, Hunding, Meadowmoor 
and Western United. Officers named are 
William R. Boruszak, vice-president of 
Western United; Hyman I. Freed, board 
chairman of Capitol; H. H. Inglehart, 
sales manager, Chicago division of Bor- 
den; Walter F. Ketell, sales manager, 
Chicago division of Bowman; O. N. Koe- 
nig, vice-president, Chicago division of 
Borden; Francis H. Kullman, vice-presi- 
dent of Borden; S$. D. McGuire, presi- 
dent of Beloit; D. Cameron Peck, vice- 
president, Bowman; O. O. Smaha, vice- 
president of Bowman; J. A. Bowman, 
treasurer of Bowman, and D. C. Camer- 
on Peck, Jr., and E. J. Larson of Bow- 


man. 
Defense Still Preparing 


Return day—the date on which attor- 
neys for the defendants had to file their 
appearances in court—came and went on 
Sept. 13 before Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes, with all defendants having been 
served by the U. S. Marshall and their 
appearances entered. The defenses still 
are in preparation. Until the indictments 
were returned, the milk companies and 
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officials were completely in the dark as 
to what charges, if any, would result 
from the steady procession of witnesses 
that filed before the grand jurors. Now 
it is their turn to keep close-mouthed un- 
til the moment of filing. 

The three indictments are rather brief 
and lucid statements as legal papers go 
and easily understood by a layman. Their 





SCOTTISH DAIRY SHOW 


Scotland long famous for dairy 
produce and dairy farms, plans to 
run a Scottish Trade Fair. This 
will be a full international event on 
British Industries Fair lines, with 
space available to all firms anxious 
to show. Date fixed tentatively is 
September 1949 and the venue, 
the Kelvin Hall, in Glasgow. 

This move has been sponsored 
by the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) which aims at 
a five point programme. This will 
give international publicity to 
Scottish goods, encourage inter- 
trading between Scottish firms, 
demonstrate to Scottish workers 
their finished products (which 
many workers never see), and in- 
crease efficiency and quality of de- 
sign by making available obvious 
comparisons. The response from 
potential exhibitors has already 
been sufficiently strong to predict 
a major Trade Fair. Invitations 
are being sent to buyers in every 
part of the world. 











filing received wide publicity in all Chi- 
cago newspapers, claiming the banner 
headlines in most editions. In the third 
paragraph of its news story, one of the 
papers stated that “the federal action 
came as milk prices in Chicago stood at 
an all-time high of 23 cents a quart, 
home delivered. Two dairies have an- 
nounced a further one-cent a quart in- 
crease effective Sunday.” 


Election Year Suspected 


The consensus among the milk indus- 
try leaders of Chicago was that if the 
Anti-Trust Division had in mind capital- 


izing on public notice in an election yea 
by filing the actions, the initial splash of 
publicity must have proceeded accord- 
ing to plan. However, the same commen- 
tators pointed out that on the face of 
them, the indictments did not relate to 
alleged acts having any effect on gen- 
eral prices to the public as a whole, but 
on the other hand, were in their opinion 
relatively isolated matters of “compara- 
tively narrow scope.” In other words, 
these spokesmen felt that the indict- 
ments, even taken at their face, did not 
allege any widespread sinister plot by 
the milk companies of the area. For 
that reason they felt that the suspense 
had been eased and the atmosphere clar- 
ified. “At least the ‘fishing expedition’ 
is over,” one spokesman added. 


Setting the stage for the statements of 
alleged law violations, the indictments 
recited that the total value of sales of 
fluid milk in the Chicago area by the in- 
dicted corporations during 1946 was 
$80,000,000, of which $55,000,000 rep- 
resented sales to their wholesale cus- 
tomers. 


The first indictment alleges a “con- 
spiracy” on the part of the companies 
to divide sales among them to various 
federal, state, and county institutions in 
the Chicago area. It is charged that the 
companies agreed which of them should 
make the low bid at each of the insti- 
tutions. 


The second indictment charges the 
Borden Company with violating the 
Robinson-Patman Act by entering into 
a secret contract with the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company in 1942 to 
pay rebates as follows: 1942, $55,000; 
1943, $115,000; 1944, $115,000; 1945, 
$122,000; 1946, $170,000, and 1947, 
$215,000. 


Borden also is charged in the same 
indictment with making the following 
rebates to the Jewel Tea Co.: 1942, 
$45,000; 1943, $110,000; 1944, $125,- 
000; 1945. $145,000: 1946, $195,000; 
and 1947, $285,000. 


Bowman is charged in the third indict- 
ment with the same violation in making 


(Please turn to Page 103) 
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Vis the Smut 


‘FREE Advertising-Merchandising Helps 
NEWSPAPER MATS - RADIO SCRIPTS 


Smith-Lee’s Extra Profit Selling Plan 
is supplied to all users of “Cellophane” 
Hoods free of charge. 


For Full Information, Write Today! 
No obligation, of course. 


TWICE CAPPED= 
TWICE PROTECTE 


October, 1948 









in Dairy 
Salesmen 
Can Go to 
Work 


ONE ROLL HOODS 
10,000 BOTTLES 


h-Lee 


AT LOWEST COST PER BOTTLE 





HOODS 


Want a topnotch salesman to cover your routes every 
day? A salesman who sells new customers and keeps 
regular customers sold! 


Just take on Smith-Lee “Cellophane” Hoods and you've 
got yourself an A-l route-builder that gets results 
right away. 


People just naturally take to that twice-as-safe 
DOUBLE PROTECTION which your dairy offers. 
It’s the big SALES PLUS that gives you a double edge 
over competition. So write for full facts! Then get set 
with “Cellophane” Hoods for twice as much customer 
service ... yet at lowest cost per bottle. 


Weatherproof - Tamperproof - Easy to Open 


er Smith- Leee i) 
MOODS 
PACKAGE YOUR MILK FOR GREATER PROFITS 


\ 0 SMITH-LEE coO., INC. ONEIDA, N. r+) 
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Handi-Square Booth 729 
Dairy Industries Expositi 
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® The welcome mat is out at Handi-Square 
Booth 729, in Atlantic City. You are cordially 
invited to stop in and visit with us. 

While you relax in a comfortable chair, you 
can pick up a lot of valuable information. 
You'll see colorful translites of the different 


styles and finishes of Duraglas bottles... learn 
about the newest ideas in Applied Color Label- 
ing . . . and get the latest information on 
Handi-Squares in dairy plant operation. 
Make the friendly Handi-Square Corner your 
“Dairy Date of ’48!” We'll be looking for you! 


HANDI-SQUARE BOTTLES 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY °- 
October, 1948 


Toledo |, Ohio — Branches in Principal Cities 








Fronting the Board Walk that borders the 

wide beaches that have made Atlantic City 

famous is the huge exhibition hall that will 

house the sixteenth Dairy Industries Expo- 

sition. More than 20,000 qualified visitors 
are expected to attend the show. 





ATLANTIC CITY 


CONSTELLATION OF EVENTS, 
A more numerous and more compre- 

hensive than ever before, will stud 
the program during. this year’s great 
Show week. According to Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association, some 350 of 
the member companies are now hitting 
the last round in preparation for an all- 
record-claiming Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion—the Sixteenth—October 25-30 in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


Forecasting that upwards of 20,000 
qualified visitors from North America 
will, having established their eligibility, 
pass through the gates, a DISA spokes- 
man has pointed out that hundreds of 
eligible overseas visitors also plan to at- 
tend—indicative of a still increasing rec- 
ognition of the significance of the Show 
to dairy enterprise throughout the world. 


Industrial Conventions to Be Held 


Never before have so many meetings 
of organizations within or related to the 
dairy industries been arranged to coin- 
cide roughly in time and place with the 


Show. 


In annual, many-faceted conventions 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers will meet in Atlantic City 
from October 25 to 27 and Milk Indus- 
try Foundation from October 28 to 30. 
Five other dairy industrial groups also 
will convene: Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, in Atlantic City; National Associa- 
tion of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
in New York City; International Associa- 
tion of Food Sanitarians, in Philadelphia; 
National Ice Cream Mix Association, in 
Atlantic City; and Dairy Industries Soci- 
ety, International, in Atlantic City. The 
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directors of American Dry Milk Institute 
will meet in Atlantic City. 

The Show has been heralded as the 
world’s largest for a single field of in- 
dustry. More than 2,500 products and 
services will be on display, running the 
gamut from jewel-like precision instru- 
ment to twenty-ton single pieces of proc- 
essing plant equipment. The great Ex- 
position’s displays will be closely assem- 
bled over six acres in a monumental mod- 
ern building facing the ocean and en- 
tered from the famous boardwalk. 


Ceremonies 

Special days during Show week will 
be set aside for recognition of individual 
products. Ushering in a series of cere- 
monies, Ray E. Olson, president of 
DISA, will accord to Monday, October 
25, the designation of Ice Cream Day in 
greetings he will give to members of 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. Special Fluid 
Milk Industry, Creamery Industry and 
Dry Milk Industry Days will be dedi- 
cated with appropriate later ceremonies 
in which official spokesmen of national 
and international associations will take 
part. 


For the first time, a museum of early 
and uncommon dairy equipment, utensils 
and supplies will be included within the 
Exposition, side by side with the techno- 
logical tools of today’s industry, drama- 
tizing the advance of dairy industrial 
techniques. The core of this exceptional 
display will be a unique collection be- 
longing to David Gwinn, president of 
Pennbrook Milk Company of Philadel- 
phia, who in a spirit of broad industry 





service is undertaking to expand it into 
a nucleus of a comprehensive permanent 
museum to be educationally freely at 
the disposal of the dairy industries as a 
whole. As a member of Dairy Industries 
Society, International, which is working 
with him toward this goal, he has made 
his collection available for current Soci- 
ety display and it is the Society which, 
in area provided by DISA, will present 
this feature at the Show. Items shown 
there will include wooden cradle churns, 
early cheese presses, old dairy shoes, 
quaint milk bottles, and scores of other 
rare pieces from many lands. A mass ar- 
rangement of artwork and prints, depict- 
ing the history of dairying and the evo- 
lution of the dairy industries, a part of 
the collection, also will be on display. 


An “Auld Lang Syne” atmosphere, 
with easy chairs, simple refreshments 
and chit-chat will prevail at the Old- 
Timers’ Booth designed to be a welcome 
oasis at the Show for veterans seasoned 
either by 25 or more years in the dairy 
industries or attendance at 10 or more 
Expositions. The booth will be lined 
with “Then and Now” pictures of indi- 
viduals of this group—to which about 
1,000 men and women now somewhat 
formally belong and which many, many 
more are entitled to enter. Late after- 
noon informal festivities have been ar- 
ranged as a climax to each day-long pe- 
riod of renewal of individual associa- 
tions. 

Two other groups—First Timers and 
Land Grant College faculty members 
and alumni—will also be welcomed at 
the Old-Timers’ area, affording an op- 


(Please turn to Page 94) 
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Rotary 
Can Washer 
Sizes 3 to 6 cans 
per minute 

















Milk Can 
Conveyor 


Milk Case 
Conveyor 


awe Fe 





An L-P system will modernize your plant 











Mikro-San Acid Cleaner 


STERILIZES AT 225° to 230° WITH- 
OUT DEPOSITING LIME OR SCALE 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON 


2459 W. 48th St., CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


rT re 


L-P Veri - Low 
Stainless S&S 
Weigh Can 
Drop Tank 
with suspension or 
platform type 
scale. 


Night and Day, six days each week, month after month, L-P employees 
are kept busy producing an ever increasing amount of the world’s finest, 
fastest and most efficient receiving room equipment for leading dairy 
plants throughout the World. For more than 10 consecutive years, new 
production records have been established and the volume increased 


nearly six fold. 


In spite of our efforts, profit minded dairy plant managers are demand- 
ing still greater production of L-P equipment to help offset the added 


cost of coal, fuel oil, water and labor. 


To keep production at peak level, we believe that we 
van serve the Dairy Industry best this year, by devot- 
ing all our facilities to production. We, therefore, will 
not have our usual type of exhibit at the Dairy Show 
in Atlantic City. This will help us speed delivery 
now and in 1949. 




















Be sure to see the Show’s most 


unusual, unique and instructive 


exhibit at BOOTH 710 























<a Write for these valuable booklets. 


COMPANY 


152 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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HAT DO YOU 


KNOW about 
alpha lactose for seeding sweet- 
ened condensed milk? Does choc- 

olate have any effect on the calcium 

content of milk? How about filling ma- 
chines for babies’ bottles, know anything 


about that? Sounds like a give away 
show on the radio, doesn’t it, like a quiz 
program and “no help, please.” Actu- 
ally these questions are samples taken 
from the impressive list of queries that 
try the resources of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association. 


Answering questions is just one of the 
dozen or more services that this nerve 
center of the great dairy supply industry 
provides for its members. Born from “con- 
fabs across salesmen’s satchels in remote 
hotels” four years before Von Schleiffen’s 
divisions crossed the Rhine in the First 
World War, the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association has grown into one of the 
great trade associations of the country. 


A trade association is fundamentally 
an organization devoted to furthering 
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the interests of a particular business 
group. Usually it is made up of com- 
panies that manufacture the same prod- 
uct. In the case of the Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, however, the com- 
mon bond is the fact that, although its 
members sell a wide variety of items, 
they are all sold on the same market— 
to the manufacturers of dairy products. 


More than three hundred companies, 
three hundred and thirty-two to be accur- 
ate, are members of this association. To- 
gether they produce or distribute 90 per 
cent of the equipment, supplies and 
specialized services used in the entire 
industry. 


Rise of an Industry 


Time is a deceptive thing. To those 
of us who were just being born when 
the “drummers” of four decades past 
were carrying their wares to the young 
dairy industry, the first meeting of the 
embryonic DISA in 1910 was back in 
another age. Indeed when one considers 
all of the tremendous developments in 
processing and distribution that have 
taken place in the thirty-eight years fol- 
lowing that initial gathering, one can 
almost identify the formation of the asso- 


Oliver S. Jordan, left, was the first president 

of DISA. His term, beginning in 1919 covered 

a period of eleven years ending with his death 

Present head of the Association is 

Olson who was elected in March 
of this year. 


in 1930. 
Ray E. 





ciation with the birth of the modern 
dairy industry. 


The new association was officially in- 
corporated as the Association of Ice 
Cream Supply Men in 1912. Five years 
later the first Ice Cream exposition was 
held in Boston. In the first bloom of 
the post war world, the Association head- 
quarters were established in New York 
with Oliver S. Jordan as President. By 
1925 the dairy businéss had reached such 
proportions that other segments of the 
supply industry were clamoring for rec- 
ognition. Accordingly the name of the 
association was changed to Dairy and 
Ice Cream Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation. This designation lasted until 
1939 when the name was changed to 
Dairy Industries Supply Association. 

A steady, healthy growth has char- 
acterized DISA. Thirty years ago fitty- 
four companies paid the annual dues as 
opposed to the three hundred and thirty- 
two on the Association rolls today. Turn 
over has been extremely small, in fact, 
almost negligible. During the last three 
years only five members have dropped 
out of the organization and of these 
five, two went out of the dairy field. 
It is a stability that reflects the relatively 
constant character of the dairy business 
and is largely responsible for the ability 
of the organization to weather two de- 
pressions and two wars. 


One of the great lessons that men 
have slowly learned over the centuries 
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Round Processors in 
plain exterior or 
De Luxe, all-stainless 
models available in 300, 
500, 600, 800, and 1000 


gallon sizes. 






CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Teendmiker ta geal wnlludliy 
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This 
processor 


plays 
no 
favorites! 


ILK, buttermilk, 
chocolate milk, sweet- 

ened condensed, ice cream 
mix—the Cherry-Burrell 
Round Processor handles 
them all. The Round 
Processor assures fast 
heating, positive agitation, 
complete mixing, and 
efficient cooling of the 


product. 
Sanitary? Yes. The 
interior is of stainless steel, 


smooth, accessible, easy to 
clean and keep clean. The 
design is planned for 
sanitation, too, by elimination 
of stuffing boxes, rotary 
seals, ete. 

Ask your Cherry-Burrell 
representative for complete 
details on the Round 
Processor. He'll help you get 
advantages in economy and 
better products today, with 
this equipment which will 
easily fit into your plans for 


tomorrow. Call him now. 











H. H. MILLER 
1930 - 1934 


is the lesson of “plowing back”. The his- 
tory of American Agriculture until re- 
cently was a history of exploitation. The 
bitter tragedy of the “Dust Bowl” in the 
thirties was the capstone in a long series 
of mining operations that characterized 
much of our agricultural enterprise. In 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association 
the doctrine of cultivation rather than 
exploitation is the guiding principle. 
What is good for the dairy industry 
is good for the supply industry. This 
is a thesis that has resulted in progress 
for both. 


Health regulations for example are a 
phase of the dairy business that have 
played an important part in determining 
the shape of the industry. Because the 
supplies and equipment that DISA mem- 
bers offer to dairymen must meet the 
specifications of health departments of 
a host of different local, state, and na- 
tional governments the organization has 
a standing committee whose job it is 
to work with health officials. 


Of course the committee cannot and 
does not determine what course health 
regulations shall take. Its primary func- 
tion is to work with sanitarians and 


C. MORTENSEN 
1938 - 1939 


A. KEINER H. 8S. CALVERT 


1935 - 1936 1937 - 1938 
health | officials, dairy processors and 
equipment and supply manufacturers to 
formulate standards that meet the com- 
bined requirements of all three. 


During the recent war the chairman 
of the Technical Committee reported to 





oe ews. 


ROBERT ROSENBAUM 


1946 - 1947 


the DISA membership that “the mora- 
torium for the period of the war on new 
sanitary regulations entailing changes, 


L. MILLER 


1940 - 1941 1942 - 1943 


GORDON LAMONT 


L. B. ESMOND 
1938 


which was agreed upon with your com- 
mittee by certain aggressive health de- 
partments, has been quite religiously 
observed, enabling our engineering staffs 
to concentrate on war projects and now 
to turn in part, at least, to postwar de- 
velopments.” Further along in his report 
the chairman declared that the technical 
committee proposed to “contribute its 
experience, suggestions, and recommen- 
dations in the formulation of industry 
programs to minimize divergent regula- 
tions, codes and standards and to give 
maximum reasonable interchangeability 
of items such as fittings.” What it all 
adds up to is a beautiful example of 
industrial teamwork under the strongest 
possible incentives, mutual profit for all 
hands including the public. 


Every other day delivery, rationing, 
and OPA price regulations are still etched 
sharply in the memories of dairymen 
who operated during the war. Here 
again, the influence of DISA was felt 
It was not a spectacular influence but 
it was there and, although running a 
milk business had its rough moments 
during that trying period, the moment 
would have been a lot more common 
and a good deal rougher without the able 


JOHN W. LADD 
1944 - 1945 
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REMINDER 





(Courtesy Mother Mature ) 

com- 
Mert The TuRN of summer into fall is Nature’s 
"staffs most poignant reminder of another year 
1 now gone by. 
wal = It’s a reminder that should make you 
He think, seriously, that you yourself are a 
ite its ‘ year closer to the autumn of your own 
mmen- . particular life. 
idustry 
past of What steps have you taken . . . what 
10 give plan do you have . . . for comfort and secu- 
eability rity in those later years? 
t it all You can have a very definite plan—one 
cosas that’s automatic and sure. 

for all If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 

U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 

tioning, through regular deductions from your 
| etched wages or salary. 
alrymen » 9 

‘Here If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
vas felt. bank account, get in on the Bond-A-Month 
nce but Plan for buying Bonds through regular 
nning a charges to your checking account. 
prions Do this .. . stick to it. . . and every fall 
common will find you richer by even more than 
the able you ve set aside. For your safe, sure invest- 


ment in U. S. Savings will pay you back— 
in ten years—$100 for every $75 you’ve 
put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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GEORGE E. WALLIS 
1936 


pitching of the Association’s staff, H. L. 
Miller, who was chairman of DISA’s War 
Problems Committee says, “. . . when we 
first began to encounter war problems it 
was found that, generally speaking, the 
people in Washington who controlled 
our destinies knew nothing of the dairy 
industry and certainly knew less of the 
Dairy Industry Supply Association and 
its membership.” Mr. Miller declared 
that “the one big thing that the War 
Problems Committee did together with 
all of the men in the industry who par- 
ticipated in the effort, was that they 
convinced first the War Production 
Board and then the War Food Adminis- 
tration that the industry as repre- 
sented by our Association was playing 
the game in an absolutely fair and 
patriotic manner.” 


Provides Many Services 


other activities in which 
the Association engages both for the 
benefit of the dairy industry as a whole 
and for the direct benefit of the Associ- 
ation membership. There is a DISA 
market data service that gives a com- 
plete detailed picture of the dairy busi- 
ness. There are special surveys on prob- 
lems common to all or segments of the 
membership. There are regional con- 
ference groups where suppliers meet to 
discuss their problems and there is the 
Washington bulletin which is a regular 
report on governmental and economic 
developments, surveys, forecasts, and 
Washington news. Industrial publicity 
accounts for a large share of DISA activ- 
ity while the research and information 
service makes “all of the information of 
the industry” available to its members. 


There are 


Perhaps the two most spectacular of 
all DISA enterprises are the judging con- 
test for college students, discussed in 
another article in this issue of the Amer- 
ican Milk Review, and the famed Dairy 
Industries Exposition. The Exposition, 
said to be the largest for any single in- 
dustry in the world, attracted more than 
21,000 members of the dairy and dairy 
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supply industries in 1946. Five acres of 
space, 2,500 products and services dis- 
played by 300 exhibitors constituted a 
remarkable cross section of the nation’s 
number one industry. The forthcoming 
show in the last week of this month is 
expected to surpass the record breaking 
"46 affair. 
An Influence for Good 

The Association occupies an increas- 
ingly important place in the modern dairy 
industry. From its headquarters it is in 
a position to function as a powerful 
influence for good. In its relations with 
the Federal government DISA does not 
lobby rather it supplies needed infor- 
mation on the specialized subject of the 
supply side of the dairy industry. The 
work of Mr. Miller's War Problems Com- 
mittee is an example of the Association 
at its best. When the committee finished 
its labors it was a question whether any 
other Association stood higher than DISA 
in the minds of public officials. 


In its Fair Practices Code the Associ- 
ation has raised the ethical calibre of 


the supply business to a high plane that 
is reflected by the integrity of its mem- 
bership. Indeed, so important does the 
Association regard this code that the 
Board of Directors is empowered to dis- 
cipline members guilty of violating its 
provisions. 

The dairy industry has, over a period 
of years, been one of the more stable 
industries. Although the scramble for 
milk during the season of short supply 
and the problem of where to put it 
during the spring flush may cause some 
dairymen to wonder where they have 
been, when compared to many othe 
businesses dairy enterprises are the acme 
of consistency. Part of this stability is 
due to the essential nature of the product 
involved. Of nearly equal importance 
however, is the stature of the men and 
organizations that comprise the “trade” 
Constantly working for the improvement 
of the entire dairy industry through the 
channels of its membership the Dairy 
Industry Supply Association is a prac 
tical application of its own motto which 
reads, “Stability With Progress”. 





the improvement of facilities and 
methods in order to produce grade 
A milk. This tends toward an over- 
supply of fluid market milk. Health 
authorities have seized this oppor- 
tunity to be more strict in grading 
and have improved the 
quality. 


overall 
Dealers been most con- 
scious of consumer resistance to 
price but the inflationary trends of 
other food prices, with labor de- 
manding and receiving more each 
year, has kept the consumer's 
mind somewhat off the increasing 
milk prices. Sales are holding up 
very well and credit may be given 
to good promotional and educa- 
tional efforts by the Dairy Council 
and other organizations. 


have 


that a shortage has been averted. 


required of the dairy farmer. 


grade A milk. 





REPORT FROM THE NORTHWEST 
By HAROLD F. HERGERT 
N THE SEATTLE AREA, as perhaps in other areas, the fluid milk 


market is continually taking a larger proportion of the milk produced. 
However, from the farmer’s standpoint, the differential in price paid 
between fluid and manufacturing milk has been sufficient to encourage 


Due to the cool weather and good moisture conditions, milk produc- 
tion has held up exceptionally well this summer. The cow population 
is definitely decreasing and it is only by increased production per cow 
The high monitary return of cash 
crops is causing more and more farmers to sell their cows. This has been 
particularly true in grain producing districts. 
swing over to cash crops is the day in and day out hard work which is 


In spite of consumer resistance to price increases, consumption of 
fluid milk is increasing and farmers are swinging over to production of 





HAROLD F. HERGERT 


Another factor in the 
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Sani-Certified trailer tank—three 
compartments 


STAINLESS STEEL LINED 
TRUCK AND TRAILER TANKS 


Trailer tank—two compartments 
—. -~e Lar _ 


er 
* “TWIN CITY MILK PR 
4 a 


“ 


Sani-Certified Milk Carriers give your prod- 
ucts economical and sanitary transportation 


i 
i 
i 
| me 
year after year. 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ERS oat s 





Inner jackets of stainless steel provide the 
most sanitary lining a container can have. All 
welds are ground and polished to the level of 
the glass-smooth interior surface. Elimination 
of sharp corners saves many man-hours of 
clean-up time. 


Sani-Certified Truck and Trailer Tanks are 
custom-built to meet your particular require- 
ments, and they comply with state laws. Built 
in single or multiple compartments, trucks have 
a capacity range of 750 to 2000 gallons, 
trailers of 2000 to 4500 gallons. | 


Write for Bulletin No, 821A 





Truck tank—two compartments 


1000 BERRY AVENUE ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Steel 


DACRO P38 


There is welcome news for dairy operators 
in this newest Dacro feature. Both caps pro- 
vide all the operating advantages which have 
created such an overwhelming demand for the 
Dacro P-38 Cap and Capping System. Now, 
with the Aluminum Dacro P-38— which can 
readily be removed by hand—there is no long- 





~~ Ie paul ws 
AB | 


| FOR THE HOME DELIVERY TRADE 


\ 


An air-tight seal as well as a cover cap. Because it 


} 


cy 


is made of steel this cap is exceptionally strong and 
durable. It is also tamper-proof. Easily removed in 
the home with the special Dacro Opener. Makes a 
perfect re-seal, which may be snapped back on the 
bottle as often as needed. 





THE DACRO P-38 CAPT! 








"fl Ate the Twins - 2 tHE” 

















You'll find them at the Dairy Industries <> 
Exposition, Atlantic City, October 25-30, <i a 
BOOTH 1232 2 | loa > 
a | = 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY ee coe 
Because of its smaller size, the Dacro P-38 
DACRO DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. Cap takes less material to make and 


sells ct a lower price. It saves 


—<— ee ee ee ee ee em me meee we ee ee ee ee ee wee wee ee ee ee ee ee money on caps ever)’ day -_—— oo 


you operate. 
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er any problem with openers in serving the 
_ store and school trade. | Compare the Dacro 
|  P-38 proposition with any cover cap on the 
market. Right in principle and proved in use, 
you'll find it meets every requirement of mod- 
ern, high-speed bottling ... gives you the three 
things you want most in a milk bottle cap. 







REDUCES OPERATING EXPENSE 


It is in your plant operation that the Dacro P-38 counts 
most. The simple capping mechanism insures continuous, 
efficient operation. Stops and delays are practically 
eliminated. Users find that the Dacro P-36 is saving 
them up to an hour or more in bottling time, with 
@ corresponding reduction in expense. 
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Aluminum 


DACRO P-3: 


FOR STORE AND SCHOOL TRADE 


An air-tight seal as well as a cover cap. Because 
aluminum is somewhat softer than steel, this cap 
may be removed by hand, thus eliminating the need 
for an opener in distribution to stores and schools. 
Makes an excellent re-seal which may be snapped 


back on the bottle as often as needed. 





MAKES A HIT WITH HOUSEWIVES 
Consumer acceptance of the Dacro P-38 
... both Steel and Aluminum . .. is a well 

established fact. Housewives like 


atta Docro’s protection and its con- 


venience in daily use. 
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largest Dairy Show exhibit 
in Pure-Pak history, showing 
partial view of scale model. 













































“jairy 
INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 


ATLANTIC CITY 











PAT. OFF. 


@ MILK PACKAGING MACHINES 
@ ELECTRO-PURE PASTEURIZERS 
@ ICE CREAM PACKAGING MACHINES 








See the most exciting exhibit of specialized ation, demonstrating the amazing smooth 


dairy equipment ever assembled in one _ efficiency of all of the great line of processing | 
display. Inspect the newest models of Pure-Pak and packaging equipment manufactured by | 
milk-packaging machines—Electro-Pure all-  Ex-Cell-O Corporation for the Dairy and Ice 


electric, short time pasteurizers—and Pure-Pak © Cream industries of the world. There’s so much 
full-automatic and semi-automatic ice cream to see—so much to know—visit Pure-Pak at 
. Watch actual machines in oper- _— the Dairy Show! 





packagers . 





© When It Pours, fait the 2 Pure ) Exhibit—2800 square feet of America's most 
It’s Pure! 


fara 


Pure- Pak Division — Ex-Cell-0 Conpediiiion’t at 


DETROIT 32, iowa 
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Why, We Need 





MORE MILK IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


HY DO WE NEED more milk 

in the deep south and what ad- 

vantages are to be gained by 
producing more milk in the deep south? 
Assuming that the people of Georgia 
consume an amount of milk equivalent 
to the national per capita average, it 
would require an increase of more than 
100% in our production in order to sup- 
ply our needs. Very little of the milk 
used in the manufacturing of ice cream 
in Georgia is produced in the state. 
duced and very little cottage cheese. 
The American cheese raised in Georgia 
is insignificant. With its advantageous 
climate it would seem highly desirable 
for our state to produce these commodi- 
ties and certainly not too much to ex- 
pect that it be self sustaining in the pro- 
duction of commodities which it needs. 
This is particularly true when the local 
production of these commodities will 
improve the general welfare of the state. 


Cotton and Peanuts 


One reason why we have not been 
producing more milk has been our one 
crop system of agriculture. Milk, espe- 
cially that to be used in the manufac- 
ture of dairy products such as cheese, 
condensed milk, butter, cottage cheese, 
etc, must be produced at low cost. 
Cheap milk cannot be produced unless 
the system of agriculture in vogue in- 
cludes both permanent and temporary 
grazing crops and also hay crops as an 
important part of the cropping system. 
Until recently, it was not considered pos- 
sible, or at least practical, to combine 
this type of farming with the cotton and 
peanut agriculture of the south. It seems 
that this system of farming is changing 
to a marked degree . Leading agri- 
cultural men think that the time is now 
appropriate for dairy farming to make 
a definite place for itself in the industry 
of the state. 


A second reason why we have been 
backward about establishing more dairy 
manufacturing plants in Georgia is be- 
cause of our inefficient and outmoded 
system of marketing the milk which we 
do produce for sale. In Georgia 40 per 
cent of our total milk supply is used in 
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making farm butter. We are proud of 
this fact. Only two other states use 
larger percentages of their milk supply in 
this manner. Georgia also has the unique 
distinction of having two of the four or 
five plants of the entire country which 
renovates farm butter. But we should feel 
ashamed at allowing a system of mar- 





THEY’RE STILL AT IT 


With the high cost of living a 
major item of public interest sever- 
al more Department of Justice in- 
vestigations into market prices of 
milk are continuing in major cities. 

In addition to Federal investiga- 
tions, which have been in most 
cases where a Federal Milk Mar- 
keting Order operates, some city 
authorities have been active in such 
probing of milk prices. The New 
York City probe has widened into 
finding out how certain companies 
submitted bids for Federal, City 
and State milk contracts. In To- 
ledo the City Council has 
asked to investigate the dealers’ as- 
sociations to determine possibility 
of violating anti-trust laws. A city 
councilman stated that a_ recent 
milk price increase was announced 
by the milk dealers’ association sec- 


been 


retary. Similar requests for Fed- 
eral, State and City probes have 
come from different groups want- 
ing to know about local 
prices 


more 











keting to exist which necessitates or per- 
mits the marketing of a product which 
has been subjected to the abuse to which 
farm butter is subjected when market- 
ed this manner. 


One of the big problems of Georgia 
is producing milk in volume. The farm- 
ers of Georgia are ready to begin pro- 
ducing milk for manufacturing pur- 
poses, but it too seems that this will have 
to be accomplished gradually in order 
to maintain proper balance between the 
feed production program and numbers 
of livestock both during this transition 


period and afterwards. Leading dairy- 
men of the state appear convinced that 
it is desirable and necessary to include 
some dairy cows on a great many farms 
from which milk of manufacturing grade 
can be sold. It is believed that the mar- 
ket will come as soon as we have the 
milk. In fact, some markets are already 
being established at this writing. 


A proposed program is set forth by 
the University of Georgia to alleviate the 
milk shortage in the state. Salient fea- 
tures of the program are, first, quality; 
second, milk must be produced at a low 
cost; third, there should be enough milk 
in a given area to make hauling by com- 
mercial truckers a profitable enterprise 
without the necessity of charging ex- 
tremely high prices for this service. 
Fourth, the whole-hearted support of 
all the existing agricultural agencies in 
order that there may be no conflict in 
the plans and procedure of carrying out 
the program. The enthusiastic backing 
of the program by banks, commercial 
firms, and individuals is 
make the program a success. Fifth, cre- 
ate an interest in the milk industry among 
young citizens. 


necessary to 


Can Increase Income 
Farm families of Georgia can increase 
the farm income of the state by millions 
of dollars per year by the production 
and proper marketing of milk to be used 
in the manufacturing of dairy products. 
This is a statement of fact, not theory. 
Milk in all forms is being shipped into 
Georgia. Powdered milk, evaporated 
milk, cheese, and butter come from as 
Minnesota and California. Milk 
of manufacturing grade can be produced 

economically on Georgia farms. 


far as 


Some in Oconee County 
started purchasing milk of manufactur- 
ing grade from farmers of that county. 
They bought from 11 producers to begin 
with. Throughout the year the volume 
increased. What has been done here on 
a miniature scale can be 
greatly magnified scale. 


processors 


done on a 


There are plants at Forsyth, Georgia 
for purchasing milk for manufacturing 


(Please turn to Page 90) 


N THE SWASHBUCKLING days of 

the Three Musketeers an_ ill-timed 

laugh was enough to bring rapiers 
leaping from the scabbard. Just about 
the best life insurance policy a man 
could have was a strong wrist and a 
lithe blade of fine Damascus steel. 


Although more concerned with bac- 
teria counts and butterfat tests than the 
code duello, dairymen are brothers un- 
der the skin with Dumas’ famous heroes. 
In the constant battle for flavor, for low 
bacteria counts, for a quality product, 
the stoutest ally that the fluid milk in- 
dustry has is a direct descendant of the 
famous metal of Toledo and Damascus. 
We know it today as stainless steel. 


Stainless steel contains a high per- 
centage of chromium and a lesser amount 
of nickel. The Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, for example, puts out a 
stainless steel used in the dairy indus- 
try called “18-8.” The name is derived 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


from the fact that the steel contains 18 
per cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel. 
Both the kel and the chromium give 
added strength to the steel but each has 
an additional function. Chromium pre- 
vents rust while the nickel imparts a 
toughness to the metal that makes it 
easier to shape and form. 


Possibly one of the most amazing 
characteristics of this superb metal is 
its ability to resist corrosion. Subjected 
as it is in the milk plant to lactic acid 
that will destroy concrete, to strong 
cleaning compounds that quickly corrode 
lesser metals, and to the daily knocking 
about that cleaning operations involve, 
the metal retains its fine mirror-like 
luster. 

While the nickel contributes mightily 
to the toughness that enables the steel 
to stand up to the wear and tear of plant 
operation it is the chromium that pro- 
vides for the corrosion resistant quality. 


Steel is composed largely of iron. When 
the iron is exposed to the air it oxidizes, 
that is, turns into iron oxide, commonly 
called rust. Chromium, on the other 
hand, changes into chromium oxide 
when exposed to the atmosphere. This 
chromium oxide is as transparent as the 
clearest glass and approaches a diamond 
in hardness. It will not dissolve in water 
nor even in most acids. 


Chromium Protects Steel 

When at least twelve per cent chromi- 
um is added to steel the result is stainless 
steel. The chromium oxidizes much 
more rapidly than the iron and forms a 
transparent film over the entire surface 
of the metal stopping all further chemi- 
cal reaction. It is as though the entire 
piece of metal were enclosed in an ail- 
tight, invisible envelope. The film gives 
everlasting protection to the metal be- 
neath. If, in the course of daily usage, 
the film is broken and the unoxidized 
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Never failing to provide a dazzling display of fireworks, the pouring 
operation is the most spectacular episode in this dramatic business. 


metal exposed, the same process is re- 
peated, the faster oxidizing chromium 
reverts to chromium oxide and the seal 
is re-formed. It is, in effect, an 
matic, self-perpetuating seal. 


auto- 


The manufacture of stainless steel is 
a fantastic drama of heat and flame and 
slashing color. Scrap steel, rusty, twisted, 
broken, is the basic ingredient from 
which comes the shining metal that 
makes a modern dairy plant a study in 
lights and shadows. 


Scrap is an expensive raw material. 
Despite its disreputable appearance as 
it lies in an ugly heap in the huge cylin- 
drical melting furnace, it is a carefully 
graded and measured charge. In a fifty 
ton heat, the scrap is weighed right 
down to the last pound. The scrap may 
look like a prime assortment of junk to 
the layman, but it is actually a hand 
picked collection of steel whose alloy 
characteristcis meet the specifications re- 
quired to produce the king of 
products. 


steel 


Melting this mass of scrap is done in 


an electric furnace. The furnace, a 
cylinder lined with fire brick, has a roof 
mounted on a single swivel that may be 
opened to allow the furnace to receive a 
new batch of scrap. Each batch is 
called a “heat.” Although its weight is 
reckoned in tons the furnace is movable 
and can be tilted like a fabulous coffee 
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pot in order to pour off metal or slag in 
the course of the melting operation. 


A 12,000 Watt Charge 

Heat for the furnace is provided by 
three mammoth carbon shafts that have 
the appearance of gigantic lead pencils. 
These huge columns of carbon are actu- 
ally electrodes charged with 12,000 
watts of electricity, enough juice to heat 
24,000 electric flatirons. When the elec- 
trodes strike the scrap pile they set up 
a tremendous short circuit with three- 
phase current playing about the metal, 
building up to a heat of approximately 
3,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The scrap at the top of the pile turns 
from red to white and then begins to 
change from a solid to a liquid and 
drain down to the furnace floor. Not 
long after the electrodes first make con- 
tact the scrap is reduced to a seething 
pool of molten metal. 

Scrap alone, however, cannot make 
stainless steel. It is like the flour in a 
fine cake; the other ingredients as well 
as the cooking influence the final out- 
come. Once melted the scrap must be 
refined. This is done by adding to the 
molten metal what the steelmaker calls 
the first or refining slag. The slag is 
made up principally of limestone which 
sets off a chemical change in the metal 
causing the impurities, such as carbon, 
to boil off. 


Fifty tons of liquid stainless steel are funneled inte molds that forms it 
into billets ready for the blooming mill, where they are r 


de inte slabs. 


During a “heat” the interior of the 
furnace is hotter than a volcano and the 
metal boils and bubbles like an angry 
stew. So intense is the glare from the 
furnace interior that workmen can watch 
the progress of the “heat” only through 
dark glasses. 

Samples of the metal are taken from 
the furnace by means of a long handled 
dipper. These samples are rushed to 
the laboratory where tests for various 
elements are made. 


Between two and three hours after the 
melting process begins the first slag is 
poured off. The furnace is actually tilted 
so that the slag runs out in a wild dis- 
play of brilliant fireworks. All of the 
slag must be removed yet, at the same 
time, none of the good metal must be 
wasted. It is a tricky business at this 
point and the final bit of slag is literally 
swept out of the furnace by workmen 
equipped with long steel rods. 


Hardly has the old slag been removed 
when the second batch of slag, called 
the reducing slag, is added to the molten 
mass in the furnace. The new slag is 
composed of burnt lime plus a mixture 
of aluminum or silicon, depending upon 
the desired end results. When the slag 
has been added the furnace top is swung 
back and a craneman, dangling a five-ton 
block of steel from his crane cable, stirs 
the slag into the rest of the metal, in a 











fantastic mixing operation. As the mass 
in the furnace boils the impurities pass 
off in the form of gases and the slag 
rises to the surface like the foam on a 
freshly drawn glass of beer. 


Adding Alloy Is Tricky 

When dealing with fifty tons of metal 
the job of getting the right amount of 
alloy would not appear to be a particu- 
larly difficult task. But the steelmaker 
does not operate according “to guess and 
by golly”; each bit of material that is 
added to the steel is measured to the 
pound. 

Added and stirred in like preparing 
the ingredients of a fine cake, every care 
is taken to make the analysis perfect. 
Frequent spoon samples are taken but 
instead of being poured into midget 
molds, these are sucked up into glass 
tubes for the newest, quickest wrinkles 
in metallurgical analysis. 

Back at the laboratory, the glass is 
broken away, leaving a metal rod about 
the size and length of a man’s smallest 
finger. These are quickly ground to a 
point and placed into position in a giant 
electrical camera called a spectroscope. 
Powerful current is built up which 
dances from the sample rod to contact 
points on the device and a photograph is 
taken not of the metal itself, but 
the electrical current. 

Negative developed, the picture ap- 
pears to be a series of lines, resembling 
a crazy picket fence. The metallurgist 
measures each line’s density, because 
each represents an element. This density 
tells him the exact analysis of the steel 
in the furnace. 

Alloys checked and rechecked, tem- 
perature measured, slag samples taken 
and examined, giant ladle pre-heated 
and ready beneath the furnace . . . every- 
thing is in readiness for the supreme mo- 
ment of the melting operation. It’s pour- 
ing time! 


Roman Candles and Sparklers 

No matter how many times one sees 
the huge furnace tip to shoo the new- 
born metal from its cradle, one still feels 
a shiver of excitement as the furnace 
rears up and begins to belch out its 
white hot cargo. 

There is an awe-inspiring roar as the 
stream of metal cascades down like a 
liquid Roman candle hurling out a mil- 
lion Christmas sparklers while the mulkti- 
colored vapors rise like gossamer cur- 
tains partially concealing the furnace. 

From the ladle the molten steel is 
poured into molds where it cools into 
chunks of metal known as ingots. The 
ingots are squashed into lumber-shaped 
units by a process called “blooming” and 
then shipped to the rolling mill. 

According to steel men, rolling steel 
is a lot like rolling dough for a pie crust; 
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Care of Stainless Steel 
By American Iron & Steel Institute 
ERE ARE 6 SIMPLE rules 


for cleaning stainless steel 

equipment. Cut them out 
and tack them up in a conspicuous 
place, where employees will see 
them. Follow these rules yourself 
and insist that others who handle 
the equipment do so also. 


1. Clean the equipment when- 
ever stains, film or other deposits 
appear. Don't “let it go till to- 
morrow.” 

2. To remove ordinary deposits 
of grease and dirt, use warm soap 
and water. 

3. Tightly adhering foreign mat- 
ter, such as grease, oil, milkstone or 
dried particles of milk, cheese, egg, 
etc., may quickly be removed with 
whiting, Grade FFF Italian pum- 
ice or similar preparations, by 
scouring or rubbing lightly, using 
the cleaner on a damp cloth. 


4. Household cleansers, used on 
a damp cloth, are often satisfactory 
but may leave light scratches on 
highly-finished stainless steel sur- 
faces. 

5. NEVER use ordinary steel 
wool or a steel brush on stainless 
steel. They will scratch and par- 
ticles of loose steel may become 
imbedded in the surface. These 
particles will rust and stain the sur- 
face, though the stainless steel it- 
self cannot, rust. Stainless steel 
wool or dairy pads should be used 
instead. 


6. For heavy deposits of fatty 
acids, grease, oil and milkstone, 
where scrubbing or rubbing is not 
practicable, a 5 to 15% solution of 
caustic soda, hot or cold, will do 
the job. For the same purpose, one 
of the following solutions may be 
used, in proportions of 1/10 of 1% 
to 1/2 of 1%-—Sodium Pyrophos- 
phate, Sodium Metaphosphate, Tri- 
sodium Phosphate or Sodium Met- 
asilicate. 











the principal difference seems to be the 
fact that there is tremendous pressure 
and a great many rollers are involved. 


Hot and Cold Rolled 

There are two ways to roll steel. It 
can be pressed out into thin, narrow 
strips by heating the metal to make it 
soft and easier to handle, or, by using 
heavy pressure, it can be rolled while 
cold. Usually the first rolling is done 
while the steel is hot. Final rolling, 


sometimes rolling and stretching at the 
same time, is done while the steel is 
cold. Experts say that cold-rolled steel 
is a lot tougher and stronger than hot- 
rolled steel. 


Rolling mills are mammoth establish- 
ments with immense amounts of machin- 
ery underground. When the steel slab 
starts through the mill it is about three 
inches thick and ten feet long. When 
it leaves the last set of rolls it is about 
three hundred and sixty feet long and 
just about one sixteenth of an inch thick. 


As the steel passes through the rollers 
a scale forms on the surface of the strip. 
This scale has to be removed so the 
metal can be worked further. “Pickling” 
is the most common way of removing 
this scale. Coils of rolled steel are 
dunked in huge vats containing alkalis 
and strong acids. Working together they 
eat away the scale until the surface is 
perfectly clean. The coils are then rinsed 
with water and later given an oil bath. 
This pickling process gives the metal 
the famous bright finish so character- 
istic of the equipment in modern dairy 
plants. 


Heavy Pressures Required 

In the cold-rolling process that suc- 
ceeds the hot-rolling operation the roller 
pressure is stepped up. Four rolls are 
provided in these mills at each rolling 
stand. Two small rolls, which come in 
contact with the metal and are called 
work rolls, are backed with two larger 
heavier rolls to supply pressure. These 
rolls are called “back-up” rolls. If the 
big rolls were not there the smaller 
rolls would bend under the terrific pres- 
sure and the strip would not be even. In 
some mills the work rolls are powered 
to force the steel through, in other mills 
there are reels which wind up the strip 
like the spools of a camera. 


Dairy equipment manufacturers and 
other fabricators of stainless steel re- 
ceive the product in a variety of forms. 
One steel company lists eleven different 
forms in which their product may be 
secured including plates, sheets, bars, 
wire, angles, and tubes. 


The history of the dairy industry is a 
story of constant progress toward pro- 
ducing a safe, pleasing nutritious food. 
The development of new processes such 
as pasteurization, clarification, homo- 
genization, separation have each been 
milestones in the long hard climb. And 
yet as one surveys the impressive array 
of splendid equipment that makes these 
discoveries a practical part of a great 
enterprise one is struck with the fact 
that the metallurgist no less than the bac- 
teriologist has participated in building 
today’s dairy industry. If sanitation and 
quality are the twin gods of our indus- 
try then stainless steel is the greatest 
prophet. 
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Presur-Seald Sepa- 
rator capacities up 
to 12,000 Ibs hr. 
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Cut-a-way Presur- 
Seald showing di- 
tect drive. 





The SHARPLES SEPARAT 


CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND ST., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
New York 17,N. Y Chicago 4, Ill 


501 Fifth Avenue 
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7 To Lower Level 





You'll surely need a rest when you get up to the far 
end of the main floor. So come over to Booth 861 and 


enjoy our chairs. They'll be those nice, soft spring, 


chrome jobs. 


Incidentally, you'll be able to see for yourself why 
Sharples Presur-Seald separators and clarifiers are the 
last word in efficiency and sanitation. See the non- 
corrosive frame which puts your separator or clarifier 
on a sanitary par with the rest of your plant. Examine 
the rugged simplicity of the direct drive, which means 


less maintenance and positive full speed operation. 


Come—check—compare at Booth 861. 


80 Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 
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Mark Sullivan Says: 
CONGRESS IS TO BLAME 


Reprinted from the Sept. 22 New York Herald Tribune by Special Permission of the Publishers 


everybody, it is eaten as cheese or butter or ice cream. But of the tens of millions who 

buy milk, hardly one in a thousand knows who fixes the price he must pay. Housewives 
resent recent raises in price, but do not know whom to complain to or about, hence do not 
know how to make their complaints effective. 

The price of milk is fixed by the government. It is done directly and specifically, in 
terms of cents and fractions of a cent a pound or quart. The price is fixed by direct govern- 
ment decree, not merely supported by government purchases as in the case of potatoes and 
other farm products. As to milk, the government says what the price shall be, and that’s all 
there is to it. The price is officially decreed by what are called “Federal orders,” signed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


WY crenttesy, = SEPT. 21—This is about milk, the price of it. Milk is drunk by practically 


A Typical Order 


A typical one is entitled: 

“FEDERAL MILK ORDER NO. 4 
for the 
GREATER BOSTON MARKETING AREA” 

The order is long, forty-five pages. Shorn of legal phraseology and technical terms 
about grades of milk and the like, the essence of the order, as it bears on the housewife, is 
in these words: 

“The Class 1 price shall not be less than $4.77 per hundredweight for the month of 
August, 1947, and shall not be less than $5.21 per hundredweight for each of the months of 
September through December, 1947.” 

For the issuance of a Federal order there is a procedure; it is illustrated in a typical 
recent case in the Philadelphia milk area. The procedure began with application by milk 
producers for an increase in price, and a hearing. Upon this the Department of Agriculture 
fixed a date for a public hearing, at which representatives of the milk producers stated their 
case for a raise in price. Thereupon the department made a tentative decision increasing the 
price, officially described as an amendment to an already existing Federal order. Following 
this, the department conducted a referendum by mail. A letter sent out by the department said: 
“About nine thousand producers . . . are eligible to vote in the referendum.” 

The amendment, that is, the raise in price, “was approved by producers in a refer- 
endum.” Thus a statement sent from the department put it. The statement continued: “Follow- 


ing this producer approval the order . . . was signed by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan.” 
By this the price of milk, Class 1, in the Philadelphia market was fixed, as stated 
by one of the documents in the case, at $5.90 a hundredweight . . . for August through 


September, 1948; and $6.30 a hundredweight for October through December, 1948.” 

The price fixed by Federal orders is the price to producers, in terms of pounds. A 
pound is close to a half quart, and the price paid producers a quart is close to 13 cents. After 
the addition of the cost of distribution and delivery to consumers, the price of milk to them 
ranges above 20 cents a quart. An analysis by a New York City official of milk prices in 25 
leading cities of the United States finds the average to be 21.3 cents a quart. 


Where to Complain 


Knowledge of the process by which the price of milk is fixed will show to consumers 
who is responsible for the price, and to whom complaint should be directed. In New York City 
protest by milk dealers against a recent raise in price was appropriately directed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to President Truman. 

But the ultimate objective of complaints by consumers is Congress. The authority of 
the Department of Agriculture to fix prices of milk is embedded in law, the agricultural marketing 
act of 1937. The Secretary of Agriculture is guided and limited by this act. In the Philadelphia 
case, one of the statements from the department cited the necessity of conforming to the policy 
of the act: “The amendment would be issued if the Secretary of Agriculture finds that it is 
approved by two-thirds of the producers, and that it is necessary to effectuate the policy of the act.” 


Copyright, 1948 New York Herald Tribune Inc. 
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MOST EXTENSIVE EXPERIMENT OF 
ITS TYPE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY! 


A study just released by a leading independent 
laboratory proves that high bacteria counts 
caused by inadequate cleaning methods can 
easily be reduced. By cleaning milking equip- 
ment more thoroughly and eliminating milk- 
stone, Vel, a neutral monoglyceride detergent, 
drastically reduces total and thermoduric counts. 
For this experiment, the laboratory selected 
a group of shippers whose consistently high 
counts were the result of poor milk-handling 
techniques. These techniques were corrected and 
standardized so that the only variable in the 
milk-handling routine was the way in which the 
equipment was cleaned. Half the shippers 
cleaned with Vel. The other half cleaned their 
milking equipment by any method they preferred 
except with Vel and the VELocity method. 


VEL AND ONLY VEL OFFERS 
THIS PROOF! 


As shown on the chart (right), the results of 
this experiment prove the efficiency of Vel in 
reducing bacteria counts. On the farms where 
ordinary cleaning methods were used, the bac- 
teria counts remained high. Where Vel was 
used, the bacteria counts, in every case, were 
reduced drastically from their former high level. 
Vel is not a bactericide, but is a wetting agent 
of the type recommended by many agricultural 
schools. 





FREE! 


Full account of 
VEL experiment 


Write Vel, Dept. M-658, Jersey City 2,N. J. 
Ask for a copy of the 38-page report, ‘““Wetting- 
Agent Cleaning of Milking Machines and its Effect 
on Total and Thermoduric Levels of Night and Morn- 
ing Milk,’’ by the New Jersey Dairy Laboratories. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL AND THERMODURIC 
COUNTS ON TESTED FARMS 





Before VEL usage 


%, 





After VEL usage 








Total and thermoduric counts were dangerously high when 
milking machines were cleaned by ordinary methods. Counts 
dropped dramatically when shippers cleaned with Vel. 








AND VEL CLEANS SO MUCH 
FASTER... EASIER! 


Vel is so much faster and easier to 
use that now, for the first time, it is 
easy for busy farmers to keep their 
milking equipment really clean, and 
improve the quality of their milk. 

Vel flushes out the milk fat and 
milk slime; so brushing is cut to the 
minimum. In less time, with less 
work ... Vel gets milking machines, 
separators, pails, cans, strainers, and 
churns cleaner than they’ve prob- 
ably been since they were new. 


* VEL is the trade-mark of the 
Coigate-Palimolive-Peeit Co., 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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MILK AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Milk Is Playing a Prominent Role in Birmingham, Alabama, Where the Spies 


Nutrition Clinic Is Probing Into the Effect of Malnutrition on Child Development 


N THE VERY near future, the Spies 

Nutrition Clinic at Birmingham Ala- 

bama, will mean more to the average 
milk distributor and dairy farmer than 
it does today. 

This Clinic started in Birming- 
ham in 1935 for the purpose of trying to 
find a cure for pellagra, a_nutrient- 
deficiency disease which had been break- 


was 


ing out in spring and early summer in 
the south and which, prior to 1935, had 
been killing more than fifty per cent of 
its victims. 


Within less than three years after the 
attack on pellagra began, it was discov- 
ered by the Clinic that nicotinic acid 
was a cure for the disease. During this 
investigation, the Clinic also became in- 
terested in other types of illnesses result- 
ing from malnutrition and the Clinic’s 
Director, Tom D. Spies, M.D., has dis- 
covered folic acid and has used it suc- 


cessfully in treating certain types of 


anemia. He also has been one of the 
first to use riboflavin and thiamin in 
the treatment of certain diseases suf- 


fered by some malnourished people. 


Large Number of Patients 


While all this was happening at the 
Clinic, thousands of people were being 
treated annually. Last the Clinic 
treated 10,071 white and 1,051 colored 
people: a total of 11,122 patients. 


year 


“Ever since 1940 we had observed that 
the children who accompanied their par- 
ents to the Nutrition Clinic appeared 
thin and small for their age and in many 
cases exhibited signs of nutritional defi- 
ciencies themselves,” Dr. Spies has said 
in scientific papers he has written for 
medical journals published in this coun- 
try and England. 


Dr. Spies continues: “Nutritional his- 
tories taken from the parents indicated 
that these children not 
sufficient nutrients to support adequately 
normal growth and development. We 
became intensely interested in determin- 


were recelving 


ing the effects of malnutrition on growth 
of children. 


“These children offered many singular 
advantages for study. First, they were 
malnurished, perhaps from the moment 
of conception. Therefore, if malnourish- 


ment exerted any influence upon growth 
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By LUTHER KOHR 


it might be detected in these children 
earlier. 

“Second, since the parents of these 
children had been treated by the Clinic, 
we received the fullest cooperation from 
them and the children. Because of this 
cooperation, we were able to 
these children under normal conditions 
rather than as institutionalized subjects.” 


observe 


Milk Strikes at Malnutrition 

It will be of interest 
distributor, dairy farmer, 
dairy equipment manufacturer to know 
that the project at the Clinic to study 
the effect of malnutrition of growth and 
development of children involved the 


milk 


every 


to every 
every 


giving of one quart of milk, six days a 
week, for 
although a complete evaluation of the 
results of this study has been finished, 
program children in 
Alabama, has already begun. This new 


a period of twenty months; 


a new among 
experiment deals with a greater number 
of children will 
vears. 


and extend over five 


“It is my thought that miik is one of 
the truly important foods and that it is 


ve. 


> 
wate Fa 


; 
i 
o 
3 
ck 


Nutritionists and dairymen alike 
of malnutrition on the growth of children. 


will watch eagerly 
Here is one of the families involved in the 


of special importance to undernourished 
and underdeveloped children,” Dr. Spies 
stated in explaining why it was that he 
chose to augment the diet of under- 
nourished children with a quart of milk 
daily. “I could have given the children 
many other foods, but milk seemed to 
be a very logical one.” 


In 1940 attempt was made in a broad 
way to determine the effect of malnutri- 
tion on growth and development of chil- 
dren. By 1945 innumerable children 
were screened during the process of se- 
lecting the tests and controls. 


The children were all suffering from 
nutritive failure of some degree. Nutri- 
tive failure is a term used at the Clinic 
clinical 


to describe a variable 


and not 


picture 


does have a specific physio- 


logic connotation. 


“The term does not indicate why nu- 
trition has failed, but simply that it has 
failed,” Dr. Spies writes. “In 
rehabilitate the with nutritive 
failure, we must remove, whenever pos- 


? 
order to 


person 


sible, the causative factors and apply 


therapy that not only will correct but 





effects 
project. 


Dr. Spies’ long term study on the 
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automatic filling and capping 
SAVES AS MUCH AS 50% 


OVER-PACKING is almost inevitable packing losses, and is more economical 
when cottage cheese is packaged by hand. _in every other way. Actual tests indicate 
A little bit here, a little bit there, soon an allover saving of 90%. Taking into 
adds up to important money. In fact— account initial investment and upkeep 
as the chart below shows—over-packing of machines, the saving is still great, 
costs the hand operator even more than the varying, of course, with the volume of 
entire cost of filling and packing. And production. What’s more, machine oper- 
these items are already inflated in com- ations assure uniform quality, improved 
parison with machine operation. appearance, and better consumer accept- 
ance. Here’s something you'll want to 
Machine packaging eliminates over- _look into. Mail the coupon today! 











COMPARE TYPICAL COSTS 
HAND vs. MACHINE 


(based on packing one thousand 
12-0z. paper cups) 








cost ot 
overpacking product $7.50 


cost of 
filling and packing $5.20 


total cost $12.70 

















total 
filling cost* $1.22 Popular Mono containers now available 
. 7 in most sizes and quantities. They're 
| BY MACHINE sturdy, attractive—built right for ma- 
| *not counting original cost of equipment chine filling and capping. 











[ l 
| Continental Can Company | 
| Department A i 
| NTAL A | 100 East 42nd Street 
a, 2 } New York I7, New York 
Lager Conver ang Kuwtsion | 
HEAD OFFICE: 100 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK I7,N.Y. | capping of cottage cheese containers. ! 
BOSTON ~- PHILADELPHIA » NEW YORK + CLEVELAND § Meme. ccc cc ccccccccccccccccccccccsceese 
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Gentlemen: Please give me further details con- 
cerning the economy of automatic filling and 
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also will restore completely the patient's 
nutritional status. Nutritive failure usu- 
ally has taken months or years to de- 
velop and it cannot be overcome quickly. 
At the Clinic we do not consider a 
patient with nutritive failure adequately 
treated until good health is regained 
and maintained.” 


Social Workers Visit Children 


For the milk study, Dr. Spies wanted 
two undernourished children of the same 
sex with similarities of bone structure 
and bone maturity as determined from 
x-rays of the children’s hands. Once the 
children were chosen, forty-two tests and 
as many control-children were selected, 
it was the responsibility of five social 
service workers of the Clinic to visit each 
child, either at some or at school, daily 
except Sunday, and make certain that the 
child drank all of the milk, if at all pos- 
sible. 

These five workers were Mrs. Merle 
Babb, Mrs. Nelwyn Dill, Miss Martha 
Hutchinson, Miss Verna Moore and Miss 
Catherine Sims. By their daily visits 
these workers became as a _ big-sister 
member of the family to the youngsters, 
and a real friend and counsellor to the 
parents. They knew the wife’s worries, 
her hopes and her fears, as well as the 
problems and ambitions of the children, 
and the family’s financial problems. 

Besides Dr. Spies and his chief as- 
sistant, Dr. Robert E. Stone, and the 
five social workers, among those of 
the Clinic who worked on either one of 
the milk studies or both are Dr. Arvin 
W. Mann, Dr. Samuel Dreizen and Dr. 
Henry Greene, dentists; Miss Jean Grant, 
head dietitician at the Clinic who has 
served in this capacity since it started 
in 1935; Miss Idell Pyle, a special as- 
sistant; Miss Monette Springer and Miss 
Frances Prudich, registered nurses; Jim 
Harbour, Miss Jo Gilley and Miss Cath- 
erine Currie. 


Use Reconstituted Milk 


No attempt was made by anyone 
working on the project to change the 
life of the children in any way nor was 
any attempt made to change the diet, 
except the addition of the quart of milk 
daily. The dry milk powder for the 
reconstituted milk used was donated by 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


The Clinic treated the test-children 
and all other members of the families, 
for any illness, except no test-child was 
treated for any nutritional deficiency dis- 
ease during the experiment nor was the 
test-child given any nutritional supple- 
ments. Screening was done to make 
certain that there would be children of 
the higher, medium and lower strata 
of the people in contact with the Clinic. 
Three different methods were utilized 
and correlated to measure the growth 
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and development of each child in order 
to acquire a complete picture of each 
child’s growth progress. 


Measure of Growth 


The first method is the Wetzel Grid. 
By plotting the height and weight of a 
child on this graph, the resultant point 
signifies the level of physical develop- 
ment of the child. By correlating this 
level against the chronological age of the 
child, the speed of the child’s growth 
can be determined. For example, a child 
of six years might show a physical de- 
velopment of a child of five; thus he 
would be considered as being retarded 
one year from what his normal physique 


should be. 


The second method used is the Todd. 
By using x-rays of the bones of the hand 





About the Author 


Luther Kohr, author of | this 
splendid story on the work of Dr. 
Spies and associates, is Executive 
Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Medical Milk Commissions. 
The article was written as the re- 
sult of a special trip and a personal 
visit to the famous clinic. 











and forearm, the stage of development 
of the skeletal system can be determined. 
Since all cells of the body are depend- 
ent on the food intake of the individual, 
it would seem then that the bones of 
the hand would reflect the maturity de- 
velopment of the skeletal system, and in 
a broader view, the rest of the body, 
thus, the child of six, who has a physi- 
cal development of a five-year-old, would 
present a hand x-ray that would corre- 
spond in many respects to the hand x- 
ray of a normal five-year-old. 


The third method was to take period- 
ical nude photographs of the child as 
a record of the development of the body 
and of the secondary sex characteristics. 

It was during this study that the con- 
cept of the Red Graph Method was de- 
veloped by Miss Pyle, who, besides her 
connection with the Clinic, has been 
working with the Merrill Palmer School 
of Detroit, the Children’s Research Lab- 
oratories of Michigan, the Brush Foun- 
dation of Stanford University and the 
Department of Anatomy and _ Bolton 
Fund of Western Reserve University. 

The Red Graph Method is a special 
technique for identifying stages of bone 
development and reducing them to 
graphic expressions. It is designed to 
permit an analysis of the development 
of the symmetry of the several bones of 
a functional unit of the skeleton, such 
as the hand, as well as the skeleta! age, 
as determined by the Todd Meihed. 
from each roentgenogram. The hand is 
composed of many bones, each of which 


need not develop at the same rate of 
speed. Each bone, from its begianing 
to the time it assumes its final mature 
shape, goes through a series of changes 
in form and size. These series of changes 
occur in the same order in every per- 
son’s development. In normal children, 
the time interval between these changes 
is fairly constant, and so x-ray standards 
tor each age have been set. However, 
although there is a universality in the 
order of the steps in the process of bone 
maturity, the point of deviation from the 
normal is the individual differences in 
the rate at which: the stages proceed 
from one to the other. In the Red Granh 
Method, the age equivalents of the most 
advanced and least advanced bones in 
the child’s x-rays are plotted on the 
graph paper, and the region betveen 
the two would include all the inter- 
mediate levels. By this method, the 
symmetry of the development of the 
bones of the hand can be determined. 
The further these points are removed 
from each other, the greater the asym- 
metry of growth. The more asymmet- 
rical the growth, the greater the need 
for nutritional attention. 

The Clinic is particularly interested in 
this method because it offers a means of 
following the effect produced in the bone 
structure by the administration of die- 
tary supplements such as milk. 


Children Show Response 


“Our observations to date have been 
extremely encouraging,” Dr Spies wrote 
in one of his scientific parers. “Most of 
the children who received the milk have 
shown a fine response. In each of our 
growth measurement techniques, espe- 
cially in our Red Graphs, we have been 
able to demonstrate these growth re- 
sponses. Most of the children had large 
zones between thei? most advanced and 
least advanced points on the graph at 
the beginning ot the study, but now 
most of these zones have been narrowed 
down greatly. The Red Grap/: has met 
with considerable approva! and is being 
used now by other investigators in the 
field of growth and deveiopme:t We 
are by no means through ourselves. Be- 
sides the five-year milk feeding program 
already under way, there is stil! a vast 
amount of data from the first program 
to be analyzed.” 


The Clinic has always made available 
promptly to the medical profession the 
findings of all its accomplishments and 
oftentimes experiments that are done ia 
Birmingham are duplicated elsewhere. 
Such is the case with the milk study. It 
is serving as a pattern for several other 
studies in other parts of the woild. 

The milk dealer and the dairy farmer 
will eagerly await further conclusions by 
this troup on the beneficial effects of 


milk. 
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There’s no chocolate flavoring in water, freight 
and container costs, but 38 cents of every dollar 
you spend for non-settling chocolate syrups 
goes to pay for these expense items. (Based 
on comparative flavoring costs per gallon.) 


Invest that same dollar in Johnston Choco- 
late Dairy Powders, and all but 314 cents buys 
Chocolate flavoring — not water, not sugar, 
not heavy metal containers — just the finest 
Chocolate flavoring. 

While syrup concentrates do vary, any syrup 
involves higher freight and container costs 


at D.1.S8.A. - BOOTH 825 Main Arena 


VISIT WITH US AT OUR HEADQUARTERS IN THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Chocolate and Cocoa Division 


MILWAUKEE NEW 


COMPANY 


YORK 





Why pay *100 for 62° 


worth of tlavoring ? 


than powder. These can only be balanced at 
your expense or at a sacrifice in quality. 

Yes, it’s a fact—proven by actual consumer 
tests in America’s leading dairies — Johnston 
Chocolate Dairy Powders make the smoothest, 
best-tasting, most profitable non-settling 
chocolate milk. 

Backed by 27 proven merchandising plans 
that promote your name and your chocolate 
milk, Johnston Chocolate Dairy Powder is 
your best buy — flavor-wise, cost-wise, sales- 
wise. Write today for full information. 


S AND CHOCOLATE 























ATLANTIC CITY HERE WE 





COME 


The Collegiate Students International Contest in Judging Dairy Products 


Will Attract Teams from the Nation’s Leading Land Grant Institutions 


T A SCORE OF DIFFERENT 

colleges during the next few weeks, 

a substantial group of young men 
and women will be living from hand to 
mouth. Conveyed by the hand, large 
quantities of butter, cheese, ice cream 
and milk will find the mouths of stu- 
dents competing for a place on the dairy 
products judging team that will repre- 
sent their Alma Mater at the Collegiate 
Students International Contest in Judg- 
ing Dairy Products. 


A Grand National, Hambletonian, and 
World Series rolled into one, the contest 
sponsored by the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Association and the Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association is top dog in 
collegiate dairy products judging compe- 
tition. 


When the gates are opened at Atlan- 
tic City in late October for the huge 
dairy industry show upward of twenty 
colleges and universities will send close 
to a hundred contestants and coaches 
to take part in the judging contest. The 
contest is under the direct supervision 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture whose representative, C. J. Bab- 
cock, acts as Superintendent of the con- 
test. 


Intercollegiate judging of dairy prod- 
ucts is no minor league affair. Some of 
the best known names in the dairy indus- 
try have been connected with the devel- 
opment of these contests. Members of 
college judging teams have, in many 
cases, gone on to build outstanding ca- 
reers in various dairy enterprises. 


Plenty of Competiticn 


hallmark of 
The prospect 
of an extensive trip is a heavy incentive 
for excellence in the competition to 
“make the team.” Once at the scene of 
the contest, however, the honor of win- 


Fast competition is the 
these collegiate contests. 


ning and the highly coveted awards spur 
the contestants to some striking demon- 
strations of judging. Gold, silver, and 
bronze medals are awarded to the win- 
ners in each particular classification 
while additional awards are made to the 
All Products winners. Team supremacy 
is acknowledged by the award of a sil- 
ver loving cup. Most sought after of all 
the trophies of the contest is the Gradu- 
ate Research Fellowship award that goes 
to the winning team. Members of the 
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faculty at the dairy department of the 
winning college determine which mem- 
ber of the team receives the fellowship. 

Alan F. Tobie of Meriden, Conn., was 
announced as the winner of the 1947 
Research Fellowship. Tobie, son of a 
bank president, and a veteran of World 


Winner of the 
Alan Tobie pians to make the dairy 
a career. 


1947 DISA Fellowship award. 
industry 


War II, 


vear. 


was first in butter at Miami last 
He will begin graduate dairy re- 
Cornell University this fall. 
The topic of research will be selected in 
conference with the University and the 
contest committees of American Dairy 
Science Association and Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, sponsors of the con- 
test. 


search at 


In expectation of increased entries, 
two Fellowships—instead of one—will be 
granted this year to universities whose 
teams run up the highest scores. It ap- 
pears certain that student representation 
in the 1948 contest will equal or even 
exceed the record set at Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1938, when teams were entered from 
23 colleges, according to Contest spon- 
sors. Each fellowship carries a grant of 
$850. 

A judging contest, as its name implies, 
is a competition designed to test the 





abilities of the contestants as judges. In 
dairy products competition the four lead- 
ing products, milk, butter, cheese, and 
ice cream are judged. Carefully worked 
out rules govern the contest. These rules, 
prepared by a committee of leading dairy 
teachers, headed by Professor M. G. 
Trout of Michigan State College, were 
originally intended for the International 
Contest but they proved to be so funda- 
mental that they have been adopted by 
other contests as well. They are the 
nearest approach to an official rule book 
that there is. 


Strict Eligibility Rules 


A team consists of three undergradu- 
ate students at a land grant State agri- 
cultural college or similar institution. No 
ringers are allowed; the rules are definite 
on this point. Contestants are not eligible 
who have acted as official judges of dairy 
products or who have taught the manu- 
facture of or the judging of dairy prod- 
ucts. Ordinarily teams are made up of 
men. Pretty milk maids went out when 
milking machines and commercial dairy- 
ing came in. recent Interna- 
tional Contest, however, was startled out 
of its traditional masculinity when two 
young ladies, one from Connecticut and 
one from Cornell, participated in the 
judging and walked off with top honors. 


The mechanics of a dairy 
judging contest are simple. A 


The most 


products 
series of 
products are pre-judged by a board of 
experts. The products are then scored by 
the contestants and the individual whose 
scoring most nearly corresponds to the 
official judgment is the winner. Each 
sample is rated from best to poorest and 
the reason for the rating is given. For ex- 
ample, there may 
butter. The relationship of the samples 
is determined by 
The 
loose among the samples and given forty 
minutes to make their own estimate ol 


be ten samples of 


the board of judges. 


team representatives are turned 


the relative virtues of each. One sample 
may be oxidized or it may be tallow) 
or it may a “cooked” flavor. The 
contestant rates the sample as No. 1, or 


have 


No. 2 or whatever his or her judgment 
indicates. In addition, the tallowy or 
cooked flavor or oxidized flavor are cited 
as the reason for marking the sample 
down. The degree of variation from the 
judgment of the board is the basis for de- 
termining the best judge. If the judg- 
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a building concentrated milk prod- 
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Evelyn 
Connecticut 
the first women ever to compete in the stu- 


Fish and 


and 


from 
were 


Jane Bissell 
respectively 


Mary 
Cornell 


dent judging contest. Miss Fish was second 
in All Products at Miami, while Miss Bissell 
placed second in butter. 

ment of a student coincides exactly with 
the judgment of the experts then he gets 
zero, which is a perfect score. If, how- 
ever, a student should grade flavor 35 on 
a particular sample and the official grade 
had it at 37 then the student gets a score 
of 2 points against him. A contestant’s 
grade on a sample is the sum of his 
grades of “score” and “criticism” of that 
sample. Team grades are the sum of the 
grades of its members. The Team All 
Products standing is the sum of the team 
grades in each product. 

Advanced dope on the teams entered 
in the contest indicates a slam bang 
donnybrook from the opening gun. Go- 
ing into the fray a slight favorite as the 
result of a sparkling performance at the 
sectional contest at Eastern States Ex- 
position last month will be Ohio State. 
Led by Bill Shiffermiller and Dick Lewis 
who placed one and two in All Products 
at Springfield with John Lewis, brother 
of Dick in fourth place, the Ohio con- 
tingent will be a team to reckon with. 
Connecticut, last year’s winners at Mi- 
ami, took second honors at the Eastern 
States contest. Jim Edmonson, No. 1 
man on the Connecticut team, captured 
first honors in both milk and butter while 
Ohio’s Dick Lewis duplicated the feat 
in cheese and ice cream. 

Eastern States Results 

On a team basis the seven teams that 
competed in the Eastern States Judging 
contest finished in the following order: 
Ohio State, University of Connecticut, 
University of Vermont, University of 
New Hampshire, Michigan State, Cor- 
nell, and University of Massachusetts. 
Little information is at hand on such 
formidable competitors as Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and others, 
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but it is a better than average wager that 
they will be in the top brackets when the 
score sheets are toted up. 

For the first time since inauguration of 
the contests in 1916, invitations are be- 
ing mailed to schools in 33 countries, in 
addition to agricultural colleges and uni- 
versities in Canada and the United States 
and its possessions. DISI officials pointed 
out that the dollar shortage in foreign 
exchange, as well as the problem of 
training teams of contestants, might hin- 
der representation from countries which 
have shown a lively interest in the event. 
However, the invitations are expected to 
encourage future participation, and to 
strengthen world dairy solidarity and 
good will. 

International observers from many na- 
tions will be permitted to witness the 
contest, a precedent established last year 
when the contests were resumed, after 
the war-induced lapse, in Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

Ceremonial Dinner 

A total of 22 awards will be bestowed 
upon the winners during a ceremonial 
dinner on October 26. In addition to the 
two fellowships, five silver trophy cups 
will go to winning teams and 15 gold, 
silver and bronze medals will be pre- 
sented to individual contestants. 

Although the contest is spearheaded 
by the American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion and by Dairy Industries Supply As- 





sociation, many other organizations have 
a vital interest in its success. Donors of 
individual product medals include the 
American Butter Institute, the Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, Milk Industry Foundation and 
National Cheese Institute. IAICM is 
taking the lead in arranging for the 
awards banquet at which representatives 
of the above groups will present winners 
with awards. International arrangements 
will be under the auspices of Dairy In- 
dustries Society, International. DISA 
donates the research grants, the silver 
trophy cups and the all products medals. 


Judges Chosen from Top Authorities 
In Dairy Field 

Judges of last year’s contest—outstand- 
ing authorities in their fields—have con- 
sented unanimously to serve on the panel 
again. They are: 

Butter: Dr. N. E. Fabricius, General 
Manager, Ladysmith Milk Producers Co- 
operative Association, Ladysmith, Wis. 

Cheese: H. L. Wilson, in charge of 
quality control of Bulk Cheese, Kraft 
Foods Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Ice Cream: J. H. Erb, Director of Pro- 
duction, Midwest Division, the Borden 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Milk: Dr. R. Whitaker, National Dairy 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Oakdale, 
Long Island, New York. 
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Team Standings Since 1916 
COLLEGES WINNING FIRST PLACE BY DAIRY PRODUCTS 
JUDGING, BY YEARS 

Total 
Number 

ce All Teams 
Year Butter Cheese Milk Cream Products Per Yr. 
Se: ee) | aaletinen 4. poised i t«C adn 9 
1917. S. Dakota Nebraska S. Dakota ** +o 3 
1918 * * * * * * * * * ke x ** * 
1919 Iowa Ohio Sy, ED, sasacsrctenenes S. Dakota 7 
1920 S Dakota Ohio ee Abe Chio 5 
1921 Ohio Ohio Ohio Ohio 8 
1922 S. Dakota Ohio Mass. Ohio 9 
1923 Penna. Ohio Ohio Pennsylvania 7 
1924 lowa Purdue ee lowa 10 
1925 S. Dakota iowa | el ee lowa 10 
1926 Oregon S. Dakota Iowa lowa lowa 13 
1927 lowa Tennessee Kansas Mass. lowa 15 
1928 Iowa W. Virginia S$. Dakota Ohio lowa 14 
1929 Oregon Ohio Ohio lowa Ohio 15 
1930 Mississippi Kansas W. Virginia Illinois Kansas 17 
1931 Mississippi Michigan iowa Vermont Iowa 16 
1932 Purdue Michigan Purdue Mississippi Mississippi 18 
1933 S. Dakota Wisconsin Illinois Mass. Ohio 17 
1934 Minnesota Iowa Mississippi Ohio Ohio 19 
1935 Tennessee Mississippi Tennessee Nebraska Mississippi 17 
1936 Iowa Tennessee Ohio Cornell Ohio 18 
1937. Nebraska Minnesota S. Dakota Ohio Ohio 17 
1938 Iowa Cornell Ohio Cornell Cornell 23 
1939 Iowa Wisconsin lowa Iowa Iowa 14 
1940 Minnesota ~ Mississippi Iowa Connecticut Iowa 21 
1941 Connecticut Michigan Ohio Connecticut Ohio 19 
1942- 

46 * #** * eK ** *K * * * OK 
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with FRIGIDWALL SAWele YAH 
UCTS 
The advanced design of the modern Frigidwall San-I-Tank economically combines 
the functions of cooling and storage into one tank. Frigidwall also eliminates the 
— need for special cooling units and extra storage tanks — conserving floor space 
umber C ° and speeding up dairy operations. 
—. coling Milk is piped directly from the weigh tank into the Frigidwall San-I-Tank 
9 where it is immediately cooled and held at the desired temperature until drawn 
3 ile e off for pasteurization. The efficiency of the Frigidwall cooling unit and large 
" UNG tank capacity permits continual use and safe, low temperature storage for long 
7 periods. 
4 és The practical tank construction of Frigidwall features a smooth, highly 
9 Processing polished, self-draining, stainless steel interior. A special high pressure jacket 
7 welded to the tank lining provides “flooded surface” contact with the tank interior 
10 for maximum cooling effect. Lifetime insulation is formed by a combination of 
10 sealed cork and fiber glass. Exterior tank wall is made from durable heat-treated 
13 carbon steel or polished stainless steel. Tank capacities hold up to 3000 gallons. 
3 All Frigidwall parts and fittings are easily removable for fast, thorough clean- 
15 ing in accordance with Sanitary regulations. Top or end entering agitators are 
7 optional, 
16 
18 Write today for complete information on the Frigidwall 
17 San-I-Tank. Ask for the Milk Tank Storage Bulletin. 
19 
17 
18 
17 
23 
14 
2 SERVING THESE INDUSTRIES: BEVERAGE MILK « FOOD + DRUGS CHEMICALS + COSMETICS 
Smee ese RAL. BERrIC ES eo.) em. 2, @ Uae eA OR 
——— 
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Are Our Pasteurization Methods 
OLD - FASHIONED? 


HE POPULAR AND TECHNICAL 

JOURNALS are filled with refer- 

ences to new methods of pasteuriza- 
tion. Dairy plant operators are becoming 
more and more concerned when they 
buy new equipment because there may 
be possibilities of producing a_ better 
product and a cheaper one by adaptation 
of one of the new principles which have 
developed in recent years. 


The Italian use of hydrogen peroxide 
as a pasteurizing agent has focused a 
great deal of attention upon chemical 
methods. The Italians use one-tenth per 
cent by weight of 39 per cent hydrogen 
peroxide, added to the milk immediately 
after it is drawn from the cow; and claim 
that this produces the equivalent of pas- 
teurization when the milk is held for an 
eight-hour period. They make no provi- 
sion for destroying or removing any ex- 
cess peroxide which may be present at 
the end of the holding time. This method 
will destroy all of the vitamin C present 
in milk and leave an excess of peroxide 
which will probably react with other milk 
constituents, bringing about some foreign 
flavors which would not be desirable. 


In Italy, where pasteurization is prac- 
ticed in few communities and where cool- 
ing facilities scarcely exist on farms, per- 
oxide treatment is highly advantageous; 
but it is the consensus that this method 
would not be used in this country even 
if it were permissible under the Food 
and Drug Act. Consequently, peroxide 
treatment without heat is not the answer 
to any dairyman’s problem in North 
America. 

Supersonic Wave Method 

For many years we have had machines 
capable of producing supersonic waves, 
and much work has been done on the 
effect of these machines with dairy prod- 
ucts. While supersonic vibrations have 
been very effective in homogenizing, the 
results are not good when the sound 
waves are used to pasteurize or sterilize 
milk. 

Many workers have reported that on 
occasions they can sterilize milk com- 
pletely, but on other occasions with the 
same apparatus and conditions the kill- 
ing effect on bacteria was hardly notice- 
able. Supersonic waves can be used effec- 
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tively on aqueous solutions, but solutions 
containing protein, such as the milk 
containing casein, do not respond well. 
In any case the enzymes of the milk are 
not destroyed. We would have consid- 
erable trouble with rancidity due to li- 
pase and of course the phosphatase en- 
zyme, used as an indication of pasteuri- 
zation, would not be destroyed and the 
milk would test as raw milk. 

The supersonic waves produce heat 
when used at high frequencies and it has 
been said that much of the killing effect 
is due to temperature. This is not alto- 
gether true because bacteria can be read- 
ily killed in water solution by supersonic 
waves when the solutions are maintained 
at low temperature. The cost of this 
equipment is very much higher than 
standard equipment for pasteurizing. 


X-rays Have Been Tried 


X-rays have also been suggested and 
explored as a means of pasteurizing milk 
since X-rays are capable of sterilizing 
milk or of pasteurizing it when large 
doses are used. As is the case with su- 
personic waves the enzymes are not de- 
stroyed so that the previous objections 
are valid here also. Vitamin C, however, 
is slightly destroyed in aqueous solution 
so that there is good reason to believe 
that there would be a reduction when 
milk was treated by this method, and 
the loss is usually accompanied by pro- 
nounced off-flavors. One great advan- 
tage of X-ray and of the supersonic 
waves is that they are nearly as effective 
in killing bacterial spores, thermophilic 
bacteria and thermoduric bacteria, as 
they are in killing vegetative cells. Be- 
cause the cost of X-ray equipment and 
its operation is so high it is unlikely that 
this method will come into popular use 
in the immediate future. 


High Frequency Radio Waves 


The RCA Laboratories have done 
much research on pasteurization using 
high-frequency radio waves. Here the 
induction currents brought about by two 
electrodes produce heat in the milk and 
the heat does the pasteurizing. It is not 
practical with this type of equipment to 
hold for 30 minutes at 143° F. and it 
is not usually applied in short-time high- 
temperature equipment at 160° F. for 15 


seconds. This method applies heat so 
rapidly that it is possible to pasteurize at 
much higher temperatures for very short 
periods of time. In an apparatus where 
the milk falls between two electrodes it 
is a simple procedure to heat milk to 
190° F. in less than one second. The 
problem is cooling the milk before a 
cooked flavor has had a. chance to de- 
velop. 

Experimental set-ups have been built 
which will cool the milk in less than two 
seconds and the milk is relatively free 
of cooked flavors. By this method the 
enzymes are destroyed by heat and the 
milk will show pasteurization by the 
phosphatase test. Bacterial counts can 
be reduced markedly, sterile products 
have been produced many times. Milk 
run through this apparatus is also ho- 
mogenized because the high temperature 
breaks up the fat globules. This is not 
an objection because a good deal of our 
milk is purposely homogenized. 


No Commercial Equipment 


It must be emphasized that there is 
no commercial equipment which will 
handle a large volume of dairy products, 
and that none of these physical methods 
has reached a practical or economical 
stature. 

The radio-frequency method seems to 
hold the most promise but it is still a 
long way from being satisfactory. Before 
any of these physical methods can come 
into practical use adequate control in- 
struments, rugged enough to stand up in 
commercial use, will have to be devised 
or adapted to suit health department re- 
quirements. The ultra short time of ex- 
posure and the sensitivity of the pas- 
teurizing agents will require much better 
instruments than have been used on milk 
equipment to date. Health departments 
will need to make new rulings concern- 
ing “flash” pasteurization before the 
physical methods will conform to law. 


On the basis of the present stage of 
development of these methods we feel 
it is safe to assume that we will continue 
to use our present principles of pasteuri- 
zation for some years. We expect to 
wear out a few more standard pasteuriz- 
ing units before the “atomic” age reaches 
the milk processing plant. 
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yasteuriz- Modern design? . . . GIRTON’S will stand out at the Show! 
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You will see the very newest in CASE AND BOX WASHERS 
REVIEW and ICE CREAM MOLD WASHERS at Booth 332. 











The Exposition 


CTOBER IS EXPOSITION MONTH. In the huge dis- 

$ play hall on the famous Boardwalk at Atlantic City the 

dairy industry will be on exhibition during the last week 

of the month. From hundreds of shops and factories across 

the United States will come the marvelous variety of products 

that have been created to meet the needs of the nation’s fore- 
most industry. 

One cannot but feel a sense of pride in being a part of 
the great enterprise that this show represents. The size of the 
exposition with its five acres of exhibits and its hundreds of 
exhibitors is a logical reflection of the industry that it serves. 


Yet it seems to us that it would be a mistake to look upon 
this Dairy Industry Show only in terms of size or variety of 
products. For nearly a thousand years the primary function 
of trade fairs has been to stimulate the exchange of ideas. 


Fairs had their origins in the Middle Ages when poor 
roads and predatory barons made travel dangerous and com- 
munication uncertain. To overcome this difficulty powerful 
guilds, such as the drapers or cloth makers association, staged 
an annual gathering where merchants and manufacturers 
could display their wares and keep in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in their craft. Merchants traveled to these fairs 
with armed escorts to ward off robbers. Highways, physically 
dangerous with their quagmires and holes, were rendered ad- 
ditionally hazardous by absurd salvage laws that entitled the 
owner of property traversed by the road to the contents of any 
wagon that broke down on his domain. In spite of these handi- 
caps the trade fairs flourished, some of them enduring up to 
the present time. 


The Dairy Industry Exposition is a lineal descendant of 
the “trade fairs” of Europe. Social structures have changed. 
Political thinking has undergone cataclysmic revolution. Modes 
of transportation and communication have altered the course 
of human relationships. Through all of this upheaval the basic 
purpose of the “fair” still fulfills a profound need. Through 
no other method are the ideas and achievements of a great 
industry given the expression they deserve. Atlantic City will 
be another milestone in the never ending road of progress. 


DISA In The Spotlight 


NE OF THE GREAT FALLACIES regarding American 
O history has been the doctrine of “rugged individualism.” 

The triumph of our national story has not been the bril- 
liant coups of exceptional men; rather it has been the ability 
of many men of talent and industry to pull together in a com- 
mon enterprise. Except for a handful of adventuresome fron- 
tiersmen who considered the country too settled when they 
noted a neighbor within forty miles, the first thing that most 
settlers did was to build a community fort. Even the heroic 
operations of the traditional individualists of the late 19th 
century were usually stock manipulations which implies that 
many persons, or at least their money, were involved. 


Today, perhaps more than at any other time, are we con- 
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scious of the multiple nature of our society. The business of 
assembling capital, particularly for large undertakings, requires 
pooling resources from hundreds and thousands of individuals. 
It is a matter of pride with our larger corporations, many of 
them owned by more than a hundred thousand people. Pos- 
sibly one of the most youthful manifestations of the “team” 
idea that permeates our national being is the trade association. 
It is doubtful that an industry exists in this country that does 
not have some kind of official organization. Conceived to pro- 
mote, to inform, to encourage, the trade associations have be. 
come an integral part of our business structure. 


This month it is the turn of the Dairy Industry Supply 
Association to step on the center of the stage. 


It is difficult to assess the contributions that this organiza- 
tion has made to the dairy industry. The magnificent exposi- 
tion in Atlantic City, its work with health departments and offi- 
cials toward standardization of health regulations, its handling 
of materials priority during the war are only a few of the 
services that it has rendered to the dairy industry. Its foremost 
contribution to the industry that sustains it, however, is its 
reiteration of the ancient truth that in union there is strength. 


The Curve Is Turning 


HE FLUID MILK INDUSTRY, long accustomed to criti- 
Ie situations, is on the threshold of a new one. Here and 

there in the markets of the nation one can discern the 
unmistakable signs of a leveling off in the price line and pos- 
sibly a decline. Word reaches us that sales are off 5 per cent 
here, 3 per cent there. The current drop in spot butter and 
declining tendencies in practically all commodity futures are 
other indications of fundamental adjustments in food prices. 
Indeed, among some of the large chain stores, orders have 
gone out specifying that inventories be kept to a minimum 
in anticipation of price declines. The turmoil of international 
affairs has added to the general uncertainty. Bountiful har- 
vests on both sides of the Atlantic have made tremendous 
amounts of grain available for feed. A general increase in 
livestock numbers is to be expected with a resulting increase 
in milk supplies. 

For the fluid milk industry the situation presents a diff- 
cult problem. On the one hand, milk prices that have lagged 
behind the all foods average, are gradually reaching a proper 
position. Consumers, on the other hand, scenting the prospect 
of lower prices, will be quick to press for a reflection of in- 
creased supplies in cheaper goods. Pricing formulas, built up 
during the war and post war years, will be subject to heavy 
producer pressure if they give a downward turn to the farm 
price while consumers will be very definite in their opinions 
if the formulas do not readjust prices downward. 


It is a period that will call for a large amount of patience 
from all parties. We do not believe that the downward swing 
will be violent or dangerous. What we do believe is that 
industrial statesmanship of a high order will be necessary in 
order to prevent unfortunate irritations from developing into 
permanent wounds. 
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You give better service—and cut costs at 
the same time—when you use 
SCHNABEL RETAIL MILK DE- 
LIVERY BODIES. These smartly-styled, 
all-steel units reflect the best in the 
industry. They provide maximum per- 
formance; require minimum mainte- 
nance. They carry a maximum payload. 
Their 2914-inch in-the-clear door open- 


ings permit drivers to get in and out 








October 25 to 30” 


more easily ... to load and unload more 
rapidly. Compact design has eliminated 
dead weight. “Engineered-to-the-job” 
construction, quality materials and ex- 
pert workmanship assure the same de- 
pendable performance for years to come. 
Backed by almost 90 years’ leadership 
in quality body design, engineering and 
manufacture, they are your best bet for 
utility, long life and low cost. 


TRUCK BODY DIVISION 


COMPANY 


THE 


SCHNABEL 


Established 1860 


SOUTH TENTH STREET 


October, 1948 


HUBBARD 3000 

















“‘Visit our Booth No. 845, at the 
D.L.S.A. Show in Atlantic City, 


PITTSBURGH 3, PA. 





GOOD TRUCKS 
BETTER! 





Your inquiries will bring complete 
information on SCHNABEL AILL- 
STEEL RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
MILK DELIVERY BODIES. Ask for it! 
Deta on SCHNABEL Refrigerated 
ICE CREAM BODIES is also yours for 
the asking. Write! 


= Pittsburgh Pe f= 
ESTABLISHED 1860 au 
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APLEHURST MEANS SAFETY | 





Indianapolis Firm Stresses Good Driving as Important Public 


Relations in Concentrated Training Course for New Routemen 


ROMINENT IN THE TWO weeks’ 
training course for new milk route 
salesmen at the Maplehurst Jersey 


Farms in Indianapolis is the safe driving 
program. 


Andrew O’Hair, personnel manager at 
Maplehurst, is director of sales training. 
The Safety Training program was 
planned by Mr. O'Hair and two other 
public safety experts—Paul Coburn, di- 
rector of the transportation bureau of the 
National Safety Council, and Mr. Cun- 
ningham, head of the Safety Division of 
the Indianapolis Power and Light Com- 
pany. Before they take to the road all 
drivers are required to pass strict exam- 
ination. 

Maplehurst recognizes the fact that 
accidents are costly. But still more im- 
portant and perhaps the main reason be- 
hind the safety training program is the 
desire to prevent undesirable public pub- 
licitvy. With the company name on every 
truck for all the world to see, the actions 
of dfiver and vehicle are identified with 
the company. A courteous driver pays. 


Premium on Courtesy 


The driver is taught to give the pedes- 
trian the right of way at all times. It’s 
the state law. But perhaps even more 
important, the driver who stops and 
waves a woman across the street is one 
she will remember. On the other hand, 





The name of a company prominently displayed on a truck is associated 
with the conduct of the driver. A courteous driver is a good investment. 
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the. driver who thoughtlessly plows 
through muddy water in the street, 
splashing a pedestrian’s clothing, is also 
remembered. Thoughtlessness and _ reck- 
less driving which endangers the life of a 
child often account for lost customers. 


By teaching proper methods and atti- 
tudes, the company seeks to prevent acci- 
dents and promote favorable public rela- 
tions. The company believes that posi- 
tive attitudes on the question of respon- 
sibility to the public is as important as 


actual skill. 


Maplehurst joined the National Safety 
Council in April of 1948, recognizing 
that hazards confronting city driven 
trucks are greater than for overland 
trucks on account of continuous driving 
through traffic. 

New drivers study the Indiana drivers 
Manual gotten out by the state, and the 
booklet “For Experts Only,” published 
by the National Safety Council. 

Test as Teaching Aid 

About midway in the training course 
after study of the books has been com- 
pleted, a test is given for traffic and 
driving knowledge. This consists of fill- 
ing out a quiz prepared by Amos E. 
Neyhart and Helen L. Neyhart for The 
White Motor Company. Professor Ney- 
hart is Administrative Head of the In- 
stitute of Public Safety of Pennsylvania 
State College, and 
Road Training Con- 
sultant of the Amer- 
ican Automobile 
Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This 
quiz is a list of 
57 statements. The 
driver is required to 
select the correct 
answer to each state- 
ment from a group 
of four possible solu- 
tions. For instance, 
he must know, if in- 
volved in an acci- 
dent whether to first 
(a) do what you can 
for anyone who is 
hurt; (b) get the 
names and addresses 





3 
SUMNER A. MILLS 
President, Maplehurst Farms, Ine. 


of everyone involved, also license num- 
bers of cars; (c) get signed statements 
of witnesses or (d) call the police. Giy- 
ing the test in the middle of the training 
course allows time for further study of 
driving and traffic problems which the 
driver had not answered correctly. 


The garage mechanic rides with the 
driver on one trip to see whether or not 
he actually does what he has been taught 
to do. 


National Safety Council records show 
that operators of commercial vehicles 
maintain a much higher average of safety 
than do the drivers of passenger cars 
Maplehurst hopes to make a definite con- 
tribution toward making Indianapolis a 
safer place in which to live by this spe- 
cial training school and by a follow-w 
of continuing activities devoted to sale 








operation of vehicles at all times by all 
Maplehurst personnel. 


Carry-Over Program 


Therefore the safety program is not 
confined to the training period. The Nx 
tional Safety Council sends a new poste! 
each week, and it is posted on the bulle 
tin board to alert all of the drivers to the 
constant need for vigilance. 


All accidents must be reported, ai 
are reviewed by a Review Board whic 
meets monthly. Members of the Boar 
consist of four drivers and the purches 
ing agent who represeuts managemet! 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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NE OF THE FINE things about 
O the milk industry is that despite 

its gigantic size it remains a small 
business. The production, processing and 
sale of milk and dairy products is rec- 
ognized as one of the largest, if not the 
largest, business in the United States. 
Yet outside of a few big dairy firms, 
probably not more than two or three 
hundred can really be called big, most 
of the fluid milk enterprises are modest 
operations. There are some 15,000 of 
these small independent businesses in 
the country. 


~ 


Of course, smallness in itself is not a 
virtue any more than bigness is a virtue. 
It is only when the size of the unit has 
some connection with the well being of 
society in general that the magnitude of 
an undertaking becomes significant. The 
nice balance between large units and 
small units in the milk business is a 
health situation. Just about anybody 
with a little capital and gumption can 
go into the business and the sky is the 
limit. On the other hand, the efficient 
techniques of distribution and the high 
standard of quality and sanitation that 
enable large dairy firms to operate on 
the narrow margin of a third of a cent 
a quart gives the competition a rugged 
character that makes it impossible for 
any but the best to stay in business. 


Well, let’s take a look at one of the 
large milk operations. This month it’s 
the River Forest Plant of Bowman Dairy 
Company. One of the largest inde- 
pendent dairy companies in the land, 
Bowman processes more than a million 
and a half pounds of milk each day. 
The River Forest pasteurizing and bot- 
tling plant at River Forest, Illinois is 
one of four operated by the company, 
and processes upward of five hundred 
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BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY'S. 
RIVER FOREST PLANT 





thousands pounds daily. There are days 
when processing totals more than eight 
hundred thousand pounds. 


There are two things about River For- 
est that impress a visitor when he sees 





SOUR MILK IS GOOD 


Most housewives know that sour 
milk gives a specially good favor 
to gingerbreads and muffins. But 
according to nutritionists the sour 
milk keeps most of the nutritive 
value of fresh milk. This makes it 
even more important to up 
any sour milk on hand. . . for good 
economy as well as good eating... 
and good health. 


use 











the plant for the first time. One is size 
and the other is cleanliness. Statistically 
the plant would make Paul Bunyan roll 


over in his grave. There are three 75- 








— 


ton ice making machines and the ice 
comes out in huge 400-pound_ blocks 
There is a machine shop capable of han- 
dling almost any repair job, an engine 
room spotless one could eat off 
the floor, and a spacious plant where 
50,000 pounds of milk an hour is homog- 
enized, pasteurized, chilled and bottled 
There is a grown up auditorium over 
looking the plant room where, through 
the large plate glass windows, visitors 
can see the milk being processed. To 
top things off in style, the water for 
cleaning comes from a 2,200-foot wwell 
that has been sunk on the premises 


SO 


Possibly even more remarkable than 
the mere recitation of things that are big 
at River Forest, is the marvelous house- 
keeping. A_ fellow lot 
cleanliness and sanitation if he 
around in the milk business. Believe me, 
River Forest has gotten the word. That 
plant is clean. Pasteurizing plant, receiv- 
ing room, refrigerator machine 
shop,—they’re just about perfect in terms 


hears a about 


gets 


room, 





Considered by 


experts to be one of the finest pasteurizing establishments in 


world 


the 


Bowman’s River Forest Plant is a model of good housekeeping. 
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of sanitation. This good housekeeping 
feature is worthy of more than just a 
passing comment. Cleanliness is not only 
necessary if sanitary requirements are to 
be met and a quality product is to be 
turned out. Cleanliness demands order 
and order combines with its running 
mate, “system,” resulting in efficient 
operation. 


The plant layout is in itself conducive 
to good operation. In the accompany- 
ing photograph of the plant interior you 
will notice that without exception the 
pipes are suspended above the units. 
Notice, too, that not asingle piece of 
cleaning equipment is visible except for 
the hose coiled on the racks at the side. 
Many plants push their pipe racks and 
fitting trays off to one side when they 
are not in use. Often portable sinks and 
other cleaning devices are without any 
particular home when not in use. That 
little white-tiled, box-like structure in 
the upper right hand section of the photo- 
graph houses cleaning equipment. There 
are doors on either side of the storage 
space so that the equipment can be 
rolled out in jig time and, when the 
clean-up time is over, it can be stowed 
with equal facility. Not every plant can 
afford a fine feature like this, of course, 
but where it is possible, plant operators 
will certainly find it worth their while 
to make some similar provision for clean- 


Both fibre and glass package are filled 
at the River Forest plant. A large part 
of the wholesale trade prefers dairy 
products in fibre cartons while the bulk 
of the retail milk goes into glass. The 
glassoperation is a trifle on the unusual 
side. Six different size containers are 
used; gallon, half-gallon, quart, pint, 
half-pint and third quart. The gallon 
size, four to a crate, is unknown in many 
markets while the third quart size, al- 





MILK BOARD CHIEF 


Toronto, Ont.—Chairmanship of 
the Milk Control Board of On- 
tario has been accepted by Judge 
A. B. Currey, on Manitoulin Is- 
land, Col. T. L. Kennedy, Ontario 
Minister of Agriculture, said this 
week. 

Former board members, W. G. 
Ovens, representing the distribu- 
tors, and W. H. Wilmot, represent- 
ing the producers, have been 
asked to carry on until the new 
board is constituted, Col. Kennedy 
said. 

“Judge Currey’s duties will be 
mainly judicial,” the minister 
stated. “He will pass on new ap- 
plications and mete out punish- 
ment for infractions of the Act.” 
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The huge pasteurizing room at River Forest is particularly impressive in its smooth flowing 


operation — note the tiled storage 


though relatively new, is making a good 
many friends in the industry. 


An item that took the editorial eye 
was the installation of fin-like guides 
on the bottle washer. These guides are 
pieces of thin metal that extend out 
about two or three inches from the bot- 
The operator 
distributes the bottles along the conveyor 


tle racks in the washer. 


space at approximate intervals and the 
fins guide the bottles into proper places. 
This device is called an unscrambler, 
allowing faster and easier loading of the 
washer and was invented by Bowman 
engineers. 


Capping and hooding required by Chi- 
cago ordinance, furnished the necessity 
for producing another clever Bowman 
invention. As the bottles pass along the 
conveyor from one capping machine to 
the hooding unit, they pass under a 
tube that blows filtered air on to the 
cap. If the capping machine should miss, 
the inspectors are alerted by air blowing 
milk from uncapped bottle. 


The River Forest plant was completed 
about seventeen years ago. At that time 
about two hundred thousand pounds of 
milk was considered a good day’s work. 


There were those who felt that pro- 
viding for a daily volume of five hundred 
thousand pounds was bordering on the 
fantastic. Events, however, have shown 
the wisdom of allowing for a much larger 
capacity. As we mentioned previously, 
the plant now turns out more than half 


room in upper left hand corner. 


a million pounds daily and has reached 
over eight hundred thousand pounds. 
After two decades of constant use, good 
housekeeping and good management 
have combined to keep the plant in top 
condition. It is one of the finest pas- 
teurizing and bottling plants in the world. 





PAGE THE LADIES 


Some lucky ladies who attend 
IAICM’s Lilly Dache Show in the 
Traymore Room at the Traymore 
Hotel, 3:00 p.m., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 26th, will be provided with 
first-class accommodations to New 
York City to go to the salon of 
Lilly Dache where they will be 
given one of her famous hat cre- 
ations. 

Others of the fair fortunates will 
receive gifts of Dache toiletries 
and other accessories. Everyone 
will see the show, planned and 
presented by Lilly Dache, with 
models from her own salon. 

There will be music and refresh- 
ments, all brought with the com- 
pliments of the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers. 

Ladies, mark this down as a day 
to be remembered—all that is re- 
quired of the ladies of IAICM is 
that they register in advance of 
the party to let us know they will 
be our guests. 
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SALES CONTESTS PAY OFF? 


Tennis, Baseball, and the Ponies Are Some of the Forms that Routemen’s 


Sales Competition Has Taken with Spectacular 


ALES ARE the life 
blood of any in- 
dustry. The dairy 
business is no excep- 
tion. Sales promotion 
schemes are a dime a 
dozen to any firm will- 
ing to listen to them. 
The schemes that work, 


quite so cheap. One of 
the more successful pro- 





motional ideas is in- 
creasing sales through 


competition among routemen. 


Results of recent contests in various 
dairies throughout the country have 
proved that in a one or two month 
period the average dairy can_ increase 
sales as much as 15%. These increases 
have proved to be real solid gains, 
usually they level off about 2 or 3% 
lower than the highest point reached 
during the contest. 

The trick in this type of promotion 
is to get the routemen interested in the 
contest. Many ways have been tried. 
Some have been found more successful 
than others. The key appears to be in 
the development of a contest that fits 
in with routemen’s interests. Some men 
are only moved by cash, others seem to 
thrive on team competition while still 
others are individualists and like to set 
solo records. A contest that appeals to 
all types is the best system. 

Last month the “Review” pre- 
sented one of these promotional 
ideas built along the lines of a 
baseball game. The con- 
test embodied the main re- 
quirements for appealing to the 
major types. Cash prizes beck- 
oned at the end of the contest. 
Team spirit mushroomed _ into 
strong incentive when the men 
pick their own team name and 
operated on a_ team scoring 
basis. Sluggers, or individuals 
had their crack at both the prize 
money and the records. The 
box score at the end of the con- 
test showed 200 new custom- 
ers, representing an overall in- 
crease of 6 per cent in the firm’s 
business. There are other ideas 
that have worked equally well. 
Abbotts Dairy of Philadelphia 
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however, do not come 


By HUGH ROBINSON 


ran a contest based on a horse race. The 
score, posted where the routemen gath- 
ered daily to check progress, depicted a 
group of horses racing around a track 
towards the finish line. The device 
proved to be extremely effective. Each 
day the drivers had a chance to see how 
far ahead or behind they were in the 
race. A second chart for those who 
didn’t seem to get into the spirit of the 
thing was labeled “Resting in Pasture.” 
Needless to say when a routeman was 
“resting in pasture,” he took a lot of kid- 
ding. Few men cared to remain in the 
pasture very long. 


Bring in the Wife 


In addition to the chart for the route- 
men, results of the contest with a com- 
plete explanation of what was going on 
were published in the Abbotts Family 
News, the company’s house organ. Per- 
haps a man can stand kidding from his 
fellow workers but when his wife or fam- 
ilv picks up the magazine and starts ask- 
ing questions it’s just too much. Most of 
the slower ones “got on the stick” and 
began working towards increased sales. 
Abbotts awarded prizes to the winners 
at a dinner a month after the contest 
finished. During that month a check 
was kept to see whether the increased 
sales were solicited on a temporary basis 
only. New customers that continued 
through the check month were the only 
ones counted. 


THEY RE 
OF F 


Philadelphia. Horses are moved each day 


Results for All 


Hands 


Many other ideas are being planned 
by dairies to add spice to these contests 
Football, basketball, and tennis teams are 
but a few of the suggested ideas. The 
type of team or the game played is de- 
cided by what is the most popular sport 
among the routemen. Sometimes it is 
wise to hold a meeting of the routemen 
and let them decide just what kind of 
contest they would like to hold. 


In the tennis match, there is ample 
opportunity for the individual or team 
to push forward. The contest is divided 
up into short periods. During each of 
these periods a driver is matched against 
another driver in a contest to see who 
can get the most new customers in a 
limited period of time. While he is 
playing this “singles” match he is also 
teamed up with a partner to play a 
doubles match with another team. If an 
individual tends to be lackadaisical about 
his own score the chances are that his 
partner will furnish the necessary im- 
petus to bring about improvement. The 
length of the individual contests depend 
on the number of routemen that the 
dairy employs. This idea is more effec- 
tive in a small dairy where the contest 
lasts a week and then the teams are re- 
matched to start another session. The 
greatest total number of matches won 
by an individual or team wins the con- 
test. Prizes are awarded to the winning 
team and to the singles champion. Run- 





The Sport of Kings serves as the basis for this lively contest carried on at Abbott’s Dairy in 
according to activity of routemen. 
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;' a re S f T T [ » 0) U T 7 @ ECONOMICAL ... the price is amazingly low. Con- 
nning 


Run- 


venience and ease in handling save time and money 
in manufacturing. Always uniform, Kraft Stabilized 
Chocolate-Flavored Powder never fails, when prop- 
erly used, to produce a delightful, fast-selling 
@ FINER FLAVOR... tops in taste appeal! A deep-down chocolate drink. 
delicious “chocolaty” taste that kids and grown-ups 
love. Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored Powder is 
a superb blend of top-grade, finely-ground cocoa and 
sucrose . . . brought to a peak of flavor perfection by 
a dash of salt and vanillin. 


Find out more about this amazing product. Call or write 
the Kraft branch in your area today. Once you try it, 
you'll agree that Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored 
Powder makes a better dairy drink .. . easier. Kraft 
Foods Company, Dept. AM-3, 500 Peshtigo Court, 
@ LASTING SUSPENSION . . . this Kraft product Chicago 90, Illinois. Branches in all principal cities. 

contains a carrageenin-based stabilizer. /t will not 

“settle out”! There is no thick, dark cocoa deposit 


at the bottom of the bottle . . . no watery sepa- 
ration at the top. You get just one rich chocolate 
color and flavor all the way through! 


Sewer have the serve stcnsty on feid allt. Tey STABILIZED CHOCOLATE-FLAVORED 


pour out smoothly, leave on the tongue no filmy, 


sweetish after-taste to destroy the appetite for is OWDER 
“seconds.” 


@EASY TO USE... no mess, no bother. No sticky 


syrup to scrape from the sides of a jug or tin. You for making chocolate-flavored dairy drinks 
can get the last spoonful of powder from its con- 


tainer. Quickly and easily soluble. 
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Resting in Pasture is a stigma that acts as 
a spur to laggards in the Abbott contest. 


ner up prizes can be awarded if the 
dairy so desires. 

As stated before, the trick is to de- 
velop and hold the interest of the route- 
men. This becomes tremendously diffi- 
cult if the contest drags out over a long 
period of time. One of the strongest 
recommendations for the “Tennis Match” 
idea is that it embodies several smaller 
contests as a part of one big contest. 
This gives a slow starter a chance to 
make a comeback and _ increases the 
competitive spirit. Competition is on a 
personal basis, yet the larger aspects of 
the plan are not neglected. 


A Month Is Long Enough 


One month is generally considered to 
be the time limit for a contest. It 
is kong enough for the real winner to 
show himself yet it does not drag on 
forever. Variations of this time limit 
have been tried. In shorter contests 
routemen complained that they didn’t 
have a chance to prove themselves. In 
longer contests the results at the end of 
the campaign did not nearly measure 
up to those at the beginning, although 
in one case the race became very heated 
and the drivers asked for an extension 
of time. 


Prizes should be lucrative enough to 
make the extra effort worthwhile. Cheap 
or small prizes are a poor reward to the 
men who have given a great deal of 
extra time to soliciting new sales. 


If the dairy is contemplating uni- 
forms for the routemen or if the uniforms 
that are now being used are shabby or 
out of date the time to change them is 
when you expect the routemen to call 
on people in his area. First impressions 
are important, and a slovenly or worn 
out appearance puts one strike on the 
route-man salesman before he says a 
word, 


In conjunction with these contests the 
wise dairyman will have a booklet or 


4€ 





pamphlet vf some sort containing hints 
to the routeman on how to sell a new 
customer. 

Routemen are not necessaril\ good 
salesmen. Unless they are given some- 
thing definite to tell the housewife the 
effectiveness of the enthusiasm gener- 
ated by the contest can be lost. 

These contests combined with a simul- 
taneous and intelligent advertising cam- 
paign can be a shot in the arm that 
pays off in sales volume and an increas- 
ingly sales minded group of routemen. 


os) 
EX-SERVICEMEN ORGANIZE 
Meeting for the first time at the Bush- 
way Ice Cream Plant, Somerville, Mass.. 


a group of veterans have banded to 
form the Dairy Veteran’s Association. 


A slate of officers was nominated and 
included Jos. J. Donovan, Brookline 
Milk Inspector for President; James T. 
Dillon, Salesmanager Borden’s Ice Cream 
Co. for Vice-President; Robert Spears, 
Accountant, Hendries Ice Cream Co. for 
Secyv.-Treas. Nominations for the Board 
of Directors were Kenneth R. Mason. 
Production Manager, National Ice Cream 
Co.; Monroe S. Glick, Quality Control 
Supervisor, National Creamery Co.; Paul 
P. Beck, Jr., Laboratory Control Super- 
visor, Deerfoot Farms Co.; Ray De- 
Young, Production Manager, Hendries 
Ice Cream Co.; Earl Nicholson, Quality 
Control Supervisor, Herlihy Bros. John 
J. Kelty, Quality Control Supervisor, 
General Ice Cream Co. was nominated 
for Sergeant at Arms. 








the fluid milk business. 


the Old Timers’ Booth there. 


equipped with a quart measure; 
half-pint dipper. 


P. D. Armour and others.” 


Life stories such as these, 


in the Old Timers’ Booth. 


Timers, New Timers and Alumni. 





OLD TIMERS’ BOOTH AT THE SHOW 


CLAIM OF THE LONGEST continuous service in the dairy 
processing field was tossed to veterans of the industry recently, as 
Howard Hill Wanzer of Chicago informed the Old Timers’ Club 
of the Dairy Industries Exposition that he has served 68 full years in 


Dairy Industries Supply Association, sponsors of the Exposition in 
Atlantic City during the last week of October, is interested to learn of 
potential challengers. Contesting claims will be carefully weighed in 


At the age of 11, before going to school each morning, young Wan 
zer delivered milk to customers around his father’s dairy, in his own 
special express wagon. To help him carry bulk milk and cream, his 
father had smaller containers made for him; a 6-quart pouring can 
and a two-quart cream can with a 


Before Howard completed the 6th grade, he was taken out of 
school and started out on his first horse-and-wagon route as his father’s 
helper. A year or so later, he was permitted to run this route alone. On 
his route, he supplied many of Chicago’s oldest families, who lived in 
what is now the Loop. “Among them,” he reports, “were the Gages, 
Studebakers, Goodriches, Boardmans and Fitzgeralds. Later I supplied 
milk to a number of now famous homes of old Prairie Avenue, including 
those of George W. Pullman, Marshall Field, Edson Keith, C. 


Today Howard Wanzer heads Sidney Wanzer & Sons—the company 
his father, now deceased, once owned. 


reminiscent of earlier days, will b« 
swapped at the giant Show, as upwards of 1,000 men and women sea 
soned with either 25 years of service in the dairy industries or attendance 
at ten or more Expositions, linger intermittently for fun and relaxation 


A group of “Then and Now” pictures, showing early age and current 
photographs of many Old Timers will be on display there. Old Timers 
are sending these to Mrs. Margaret Cannon, Old Timers’ Club, Dairy 
Industries Exposition, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
in the Club is a very simple process, and requires no payments. All 
veterans are invited to send in youthful and recent pictures of themselves. 


The Old Timers’ Booth also will serve as a welcome oasis to First 
Timers and to alumni and students of dairy manufacturers or technology 
courses, as well as their instructors. 
for 3:30 p.m. on October 26, 27 and 28, to recognize respectively, Old 


D. Hamill, 


Enrollment 


Informal programs are scheduled 
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“BUTTER ’EM” ... your full page ADA ad 
in color in November 8 issue of Life Maga- 
zine—27,500,000 readers—plus November 
issues of McCall's and Seventeen magazines. 
They tell America to ‘‘make pancakes with 
MILK ... serve them with BUTTER.” 
This campaign, with related effort by manu- 
facturers of other foods, retailers and others, 
builds into a $300,000 drive to “SAY IT 
WITH BUTTER SALES!” 



















“CHEESE FESTIVAL”... your ADA ad 
in full color in American Weekly, October 
17 issue, plus October issues of Better Homes 





and Gardens and Seventeen magazines. This 





nf is the nation-wide spearhead for Cheese sell- 
- ing this fall in America’s food stores. Related 
food manufacturers, retailers, give Cheese 
I 

1] extra sales push to make this a $200,000 
si drive to “SAY IT WITH CHEESE SALES!” 
rst 
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FIRST LADY 


HEN WISCONSIN’S COUNCIL 
Wi: Agriculture, presented a scroll 

to “Dairyland’s Greatest Sales- 
lady” at the state’s centennial fair in Au- 
gust, the recipient didn’t bother to say 
“thank you.” Perhaps that’s asking too 
much from even such a famous personal- 
ity as Elsie the Cow. 


But the Badger state, and the other 47 
as well, has forgiven the Jersey bovine, 
for truly she is the first lady of the milk 
industry. Elsie, to be sure, is the pos- 
session of the Borden Co., who must con- 
stantly guard its copyright. But no longe1 
a mere advertising gimmick, Elsie has 
become a part of America and its good- 
ness. She is helping to sell the nation 
and 57 other countries on the value of 
milk and its associated products. Cer- 
tainly she can be proud of her career. 


“Udderly charming,” one of Elsie’s 
fans wired her on her 10th birthday in 
1946. “Thanks to vou, little kiddies think 
it’s fun to drink their milk.” 


Elsie or her likeness has appeared al- 
most everywhere — advertisements, bill- 
boards, news columns, magazines, radio 
television, brochures, books, movies, 
products, games, cards, parcel tape, the- 
aters, rubber stamps. neckties, and so 
down the line. 


They Know Who She Is 


No wonder, therefore, that 73.1 per 
cent of the people of the United States 
identified Elsie in a Psychological Corpo- 
ration poll in late 1947. Jinx Falken- 
burg, in the same poll, came up with 59 
per cent; Babe Didrickson, 46.8 per 
cent; Movie Czar Eric Johnston, 28.1 pei 
cent. 


One out of every six persons in th 
United States has seen Elsie in person 
Crowds flock to her boudoir whereve1 
she and her bull calf, Beauregard, ap 
pear. During the first years of her travel 
Elsie’s personal veterinary went along, 
but this practice has been abandoned 
At every town she visits, however, she 
receives a daily checkup. 


Accompanying Elsie are a “Boudoir 
Manager” and two expert herdspersons, 
usually graduate 4-H girls. She makes 
her home at the Moordenier Hills Farm 
in East Schodack, N. Y., supervised by 
Ira G. Payne, former president of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. 
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By ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


of the MILK INDUSTRY 
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sALbS hase 


Few individuals in the milk industry are as widely traveled as Elsie. 
Few celebrities are as widely known or as close to the public heart. 


Elsie eats just about the same rations 
as any other properly fed cow. She puts 
away about 8 to 10 pounds of grain a 
day and 15 to 20 pounds of hay and 
silage. 


Look Mr. Ziegfield 


What do talent scouts look for when 
selecting an Elsie? First of all, they 
search the herds of purebred Jerseys— 
smallest of the principal cow families. 
Imported Jersey strains are preferred 
because they are smaller-boned than 
those of long American ancestry. Heifers 
selected for the Elsie role must appeal to 
farmers as well as city dwellers, so they 
must have good Jersey lines. A golden 
fawn color and a “certain look” in the 
eves are also necessary. 


Elsie’s measurements, as set by her 
forerunner, Lobelia, are: 


Inches 
Hoof circumference at bottom.... 16 
Shin POUA IESE ene eee pdnds titted smite 7 
Knee circumference. .................. 12 


Length from horns to beginning 


MID Fiucani diss Bsecsinaaablanceseetenes 84 
Horn-to-horn width etsmen. aan 
Throat ; ; eb aalgnladueaanead 32 
Neck at shoulders a 


Who invented Elsie? Like Topsie, 
she just “growed,” according to her spon- 
sor. Originally, she was one of a herd 





Buy U. S. Bonds 


of cows, heifers, and a gentleman bovine 
who appeared in a series of advertise- 
ments in the medical journals of 1936. 
The idea caught on, and from there she 
went from 4-colored advertising cam- 
paigns into the flesh and blood Elsie of 
New York’s World Fair. At least 20 men 
and two women have had a part in her 
career. 

Here are just a few of the achieve- 
ments and experiences of Elsie that set 
her apart from the rest of the bovine 
world: 


She Certainly Gets Around 
Participated in the Canadian National 
Exhibition to do her part in the Toronto 
Evening Telegram British War Victims 
Fund in 1942, which resulted in 225,000 
pounds of powdered milk being sent 
across the seas. 


Took a 8,000-mile ride in a DC-3 from 
Albany, N. Y., to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Dallas, and back home. 

Visited the Stork Club, N. Y., where 
she raised money for the Judson Health 
Center's Milk Fund in 1943. 

Sold $10,000,000 in war bonds in the- 
aters, ball parks, war plants, and army 
camps. 


Had her picture on the nose of two 
B-25s and was the namesake of a flotilla 


of LSTs in the Pacific 


The record speaks for itself. Elsie is 
the milk industry’s first lady, ves, indeed! 
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Your “Dairy Date of 48!” 


Y es, you'll be heartily welcomed by Cherry-Burrell friends — at 
Booth 724 — and heartily interested in what they’ll have to show 


and tell you at the Dairy Industries Exposition in Atlantic City. 


New Cherry-Burrell equipment, and methods for saving milk, 
improving product, using man-hours more effectively make this a date 


you don’t want to miss! 


For profit— for pleasure — attend the 1948 Dairy Industries 


Exposition! 





a 





CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Leentmaker uta gral maul 
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Gunning for their seventh world championship are Wisconsin’s Powerful Green 
Bay Packers. Enthusiastic milk boosters, they are a hard team to beat. 
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Boss of the Green Bay Packers, now ®S% 
in his twenty-ninth consecutive vear as “ison 
Head Coach, is dynamic Earl L. Lam-* * 
beau known to the trade as “Curley,”.«* $ 
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REPORT OF MILK DUMPING 
Distributors Accused of Wasting Milk 
to Prevent Drop in Prices— Deny 
Charges, Call It Misrepresentation 


ORONTO, ONTARIO— REPORTS 
T of large quantities of milk being 

dumped by distributors, or returned 
to farmers for feeding pigs, have been 
received by the Toronto Milk Producers’ 
Association. 

It is understood that the association 
will ask certain dairies questions con- 
cerning the dumping of 94 large cans 
of milk as far back as last summer. 

It was suggested by the association’s 
informant that the dumping was with 
the purpose of preventing any disrup- 
tion of the distributors’ demand and 
supply rule. Increased supply would 
bring down prices, it was pointed out. 

J. E. Houck, secretary-manager of the 
Toronto Milk Distributors’ Association, 
when informed of the report of milk 
dumping, said it was “misrepresentation 
of the worst kind.” 

He pointed out that milk distributors 
costs are affected to a decided degree 
by sales volume. It is to the distributors’ 
own interests, he said, to have the farmer 
satisfied at as low a price as possible, 
in order that the selling price to the 
consumer may be kept at a correspond- 
ingly low level. This, in turn, would 
keep up the sale volume. 

“The dumping, therefore, of milk by 
distributors, to prevent a fall in price 
would actually be against the distribu- 
tors’ own interests,” he declared. 

Supporting this position, Mr. Houck 
pointed out that it should be remem- 
bered that recent articles in the news- 
papers with regard to the possibility of 
advances in the price of milk have ema- 
nated entirely from the producers’ asso- 
ciation and not a single word from the 
distributors’ organization. 

Roy Lick, secretary of the association, 
admitted that he has received reports 
of milk being dumped into sewers, but 
at the moment has no concrete evidence 
these reports are true. 

“It might happen,” he said, “but it is 
not a common practice. Right now, I 
can’t deny or confirm the reports, but 
my association intends to make an in- 
vestigation.” 
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Mr. Lick said he would ask some 
pointed questions of the distributors, “if 
only to demonstrate to the consuming 
public that we do not countenance delib- 
erate waste of milk.” 

He said that there is a “possibility” 
of the producers asking for an increase 
in the price of milk to the consumer, 
“but we will ask only a price that is nec- 
essary and fair.” 

He claimed that production is rapidly 
falling off because of the dry weather. 
However, it is known that the hay crop 





IT COULDN’T LAST 

Kitchener, Ontario—Nickel Ice- 
cream bars passed into history 
here. Price of five-cent bars jumped 
to seven cents this week. 

“We held on as long as we 
could,” said the officials of a large 
Ontario firm, last to manufacture 
nickel bars. “We are losing money.” 

Dealers are afraid nickel cones 
may be the next to feel the rising 
cost of living. 











this year is almost double what it was 
last year and feed costs are down. These 
two facts will be used by the distribu- 
utor as ammunition to oppose the farm- 
ers’ demands. 

A further argument against a price 
increase is the improved birthrate figures 
of Ontario dairy herds and- the success 
of artificial insemination methods in pro- 
ducing improved dairy cows. 

In rebuttal, Mr. Lick said that United 
States buyers are purchasing all the top 
quality cattle they can get at big prices. 
These prices have influenced the farmer 
to sell good dairy cattle, causing a drop 
in milk production. 

He also stressed the fact that labor 
costs have risen sharply due to farm 
hands accepting higher wages in other 
industries. He denied reports that his 
association intends asking a price boost 
of one or two cents a quart. 

“We do not know yet what would con- 
stitute a fair demand. We will not know 
for a few weeks. In any event, the agree- 
ment between producer and distributor 
does not expire until October 31,” he 
said. 


TORONTO PRODUCERS ORGANIZE 
Toronto, Ontario—Plans are under way 
which may lead to the organization of 
4,000 farmers shipping milk to the To. 
ronto market into a huge co-operative 
organization, it was learned. 

It is understood the plan is being pro- 
moted by the Toronto Milk Producers 
Association who are reported to favor 
an absolute producer control over milk, 
It is hoped the plan would spread to 
other milk markets in the province. 

The association is said to feel that un. 
der existing conditions the farmer is the 
victim of a supreme lack of organization 
Under a pool system the producer or. 
ganization would, for instance, represent 
all farmers in milk-price negotiations 
with dairies and would hold the power- 
ful weapon of virtual monopoly. 

With all shippers to the Toronto mar- 
ket organized, their marketing pool 
would have complete control over a busi- 
ness which tops $16,000,000 annually 

It is pointed out that when a producer 
ships milk to the Toronto market now 
he never knows whether his produce is 
going to wind up in a bottle on a door 
step or whether it is going into butter 
powdered milk, or cheese. Farmers have 
long suspected that at the distribution 
end of the business there might be some 
hidden profits, it is explained, of which 
they might have a piece. The plan is 
said to favor the establishment of a large 
processing plant, as a profitable sideline, 
where butter and powdered milk would 
be manufactured. 


MAPLE LEAF SETS RECORD 

Ridgetown, Ont.—The Maple Leal 
Dairy, here, owned and operated by 
Gordon Geddis, is credited with an out- 
standing record So unusual was this rec- 
ord that dairy sanitary inspector, George 
Boyce of Chatham, Ont., made a second 
trip to the dairy to confirm the first re 
port. The B. Coli in the milk was nil, 
the butterfat content 3.6, and the stand- 
ard plate bacteria count was less than 
100. The usual count of bacteria is from 
2,000 to 3,000—and even 10,000 count 
is accepted by the health officials. 

Dr. R. G. Knipe, county health i- 
spector, said that the Maple Leaf Dairy 
has accomplished a record not only i 
Kent County but one for the province 
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SOME SEE CHEAPER MILK 
Bumper Corn Crop Raises Arguments 
Against Price Hike-Situation Con- 
fused by Conflicting Claims 


ORONTO ONT. — THE WEEKLY 

crop report of the Ontario Depart- 

ment of Agriculture this week dis- 
proved another point in the milk pro- 
ducers’ argument for a higher price for 
fluid milk. 

Report from agricultural representa- 
tives throughout the province show that 
far from being ruined by drought the 
corn crop in many sections of the prov- 
ince will be one of the best on record. 


Producers argued that the heat wave 
affected the corn crop and that feeding 
costs were increased because supplemen- 
tary feeding became necessary to offset 
the shortage of pasture. 


Silo filling has started in many areas, 
reported the agricultural representatives. 


In refutation of one producer argu- 
ment for higher milk prices, attention is 
drawn to evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Milk which showed that 
dairy farmers start supplementary feed- 
ing at this time of the year as usual feed- 
ing practice, when pastures start to de- 
cline. It is a fact, however, that pas- 
tures have been “burned up” this year 
more than most. 


Depleted dairy herds are evident from 
figures supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture, which show that up to Au- 
gust 26 this year a total of 71-700 dairy 
cattle have been exported to the United 
States. This compares with 69,539 ex- 
ported to the States in 1947. 


Strangely enough, this export of cattle 
does not appear to have affected the 
milk supply in the province. Milk was 
reported in short supply for a brief pe- 
riod during the past summer but the 
situation never became acute. 

Apparently alarmed by the growing 
public demand for butter substitutes, 
particularly oleomargarine, producers now 
claim that the reports of butter shortages 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

Statements by butter producers that 
there are adequate supplies is in direct 
contradiction to the view expressed by 
Col. T. L. Kennedy, Ontario Minister of 
Agriculture, who said this week that but- 
ter and cheese production will decline 
within the next few months. 


e 
MAY FORBID SUNDAY DELIVERY 


Montreal, Que.—Starting sometime in 
October or November, the early Sunday 
morning hours will be quiet as Mon- 
trealers listen in vain for the familiar 
clanking and clatter of milk delivery 


wagons. 
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Local dairy officials are expecting a 
new law to be passed around that time 
which will forbid Sunday milk deliv- 
eries in Montreal. 

So far the abolition on Sunday deliv- 
eries is only a rumor floating around 
town, but there has been talk that the 
Quebec Dairy Commission will whip 
through the law which will affect some 
40) local dairy businesses. 

One large local company has already 
taken the initiative, in fact, and as of 
this week discontinued the Sunday de- 
liveries. 


1?) 





VIVE LA BORDEN 


Toronto, Ont.—A French version 
of their “Welcome to Borden’s” 
booklet is now being published by 
the Borden Co. Ltd., of Toronto. 
The French booklet contains the 
same copy carried in the English 
version issued some time ago. 

These booklets have been de- 
signed to familiarize new employ- 
ees with the company and its back- 
ground, as well as to bring pres- 
ent employees up-to-date. 











$1,000,000 FOR U. N. MILK 


Ottawa, Ontario—The United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund has recently transferred to Canada 
over one million U. S. dollars for the 
purchase of Canadian powdered milk. 


This milk has been procured through 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
and will be shipped to the twelve Euro- 
pean countries and China where the 
fund is now assisting in the supplemen- 
tary feeding of nearly 5,000,000 chil- 
dren and nursing mothers. 

Milk constitutes about 70 per cent of 
the UNICEF procurement program, and, 
in view of the present heavy drain on 
United States supplies, the opportunity 
of obtaining a substantial amount of 
milk in Canada has been welcomed by 
the Children’s Fund. Without this addi- 
tional Canadian supply, the Fund would 
have had much difficulty in maintain- 
ing a steady flow of deliveries to the 
assisted countries. Besides having large 
requirements for milk, the Fund is a 
substantial user of meat, cod-liver oil 
and fish, and these items have also been 
procured in Canada from the contribu- 
tion of $5,200,000 which the Canadian 
Government made to UNICEF last Sep- 
tember. 

It is expected that additional funds 
for procurement in Canada will soon be- 
come available both as a result of the 
recent United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren and from further transfers by 
UNICEF. 










SOME SEE PRICE BOOST 
Uneasiness in Quebec as Ontario Pro- 
ducers and Distributors See Pos- 


sibility of November Rise 


ONTREAL, QUE.—INDICA-. 

TIONS that milk may be the next 

consumer price-worry grew this 
week as Ontario producers and distrib- 
utors raised a flurry with predictions and 
then denials of a two-cent increase in 
November. 


Local producers and distributors said 
there had been no official move to have 
Montreal milk prices increased. 

However, a spokesman for the pro- 
ducers said an increase “may have been 
discussed” but added there was “nothing 
in the way of a definite request as yet.” 


Late this week, reports quoted secre- 
tary Roy Lick of the Ontario Milk Pro- 
ducers Association as predicting a two- 
cent increase a quart in November, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the producers. 

The report was later denied by On- 
tario distributors and producers. Mr. 
Lick said he was misquoted. He said 
he “made no suggestion of what an in- 
crease would be, if there was one.” Pro- 
ducers are studying their costs and “there 
is no cause for alarm,” he added. 

Milk prices may have to rise, he said, 
due to increased taxes, repair costs and 
new equipment costs. Americans buying 
dairy cattle “at big prices,” Mr. Lick 
said, “tempt farmers into selling choice 
cattle and thus they produce less milk.” 

The directors of the Province of Que- 
bec Milk Distributors’ Association met 
here recently and spokesmen said there 
was “nothing on the agenda regarding 
an increase in milk prices.” 

Officials of the Montreal Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association said there was “no 
word of an increase as yet.” 


Another producer spokesman said milk 
prices “usually rise in winter,” indicat- 
ing a move for increased prices was pos- 
sible. 

However, the milk price here is regu- 
lated by the Provincial Dairy Industry 
Commission and any increase would 
have to be approved by it. 


eo 
MILK DELIVERY STRIKE 

Melville, Sask.—A milk delivery strike 
by the Milk Producers’ Association in 
the Melville, Sask., area, some 90 miles 
northeast of Regina, in protest against 
the refusal of the Saskatchewan Milk 
Control Board to grant a price increase 
of one cent per quart in the area, was 
terminated after five days non-delivery 
No increases or concessions were 

granted the strikers. 
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Coliform Bacleria in 
PASTEURIZED MILK and MILK PRODUCTS 


By M. P. BAKER 
Department of Dairy Industry 


Iowa State College 


Y DEFINITION, the coliform organisms are aerobic and 
RB facultative anaerobic, Gram negative, non-sporeforming 

bacteria which ferment lactose with gas production. This 
rather ferocious language means that they grow in the pres- 
ence, as well as in the absence, of air—that is indicated by the 
terms aerobic and facultative anaerobic. 


Being non-sporeformers suggests that they are not resist- 
ant to high temperatures. There are, of course, bacteria com- 
ing under this classification that can live over pasteurization but 
the coliform organisms are destroyed by pasteurization expos- 
ures. This statement may be challenged because there have 
been a few strains studied that will resist pasteurization in 
milk but they are found so infrequently that for all practical 
purposes it can be considered that properly pasteurized milk 
which has not been contaminated afterward is free of them. 


Being lactose fermenters suggests that these organisms 
will grow readily in milk or in the presence of milk remnants 
such as in utensils or milk plant equipment where such mate- 
rial exists. 

It is not surprising that microorganisms with these char- 
acteristics are found in many places in nature. They grow in 
the soil, on feeds, on bedding, etc. They grow in the intesti- 
nal tract of animals and man. They grow on dairy utensils— 
they may be present on utensils in large numbers as a result 
of growth. Some even grow in the interior of the udders of 
cows. Since they are present so generally in the environment 
of the dairy it is not surprising that they are commonly pres- 
ent in raw milk or cream. It’hould be pointed out, however, 
that their presence does not necessarily indicate contamina- 
tion with fecal material. Organisms of this group may be far 
removed from that source. Furthermore their number may or 
may not be an indication of the amount of contamination that 
entered milk in which they are found because even with a 
small initial contamination the numbers may be large if exten- 
sive growth has occurred. 

Organisms Grow in Milk 

Sometimes there is a tendency to interpret their presence 
us indicating fecal contamination and for that reason also indi- 
cating the possible contamination with human pathogens or 
disease producing bacteria. This conclusion cannot rightfully 
be drawn because of the many possible sources and also the 
possibility of growth in milk. Health department people 
commonly examine water supplies for organisms of this 
group and, when organisms belonging to the Escherichia genus 
are found, the interpretation is that the water is polluted with 
organisms probably of fecal origin and, therefore, probably 
with other organisms of similar origin which organisms may be 
capable of causing disease. This interpretation is all right 
with water but the situation is different with milk. Water 
does not come in contact with all the possibilities of con- 
tamination with these organisms as does milk—for example 
utensils, stable dust, feed etc. Furthermore the organisms do 
not grow in water as they do in milk. It is important to make 
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this distinction for people in milk sanitation work frequently 
have to explain why the finding of coliform organisms in milk 
is not interpreted on the same basis as finding them in water. 


But now so far I have been talking about coliform organ- 
isms in raw milk and our subject has to do with the meaning 
of their presence in pasteurized milk. The point I have tried 
to make is that they are commonly present in raw milk—even 
in milk of good quality. This means they come into pasteur- 
izing plants every day with the incoming raw milk. The ques- 
tion is, “How do they get over into the pasteurized milk?” 


Meaning of Negative Count 


As mentioned before, for all practical purposes, we can 
assume that they are absent in milk properly pasteurized if no 
contamination has taken place. This is not true one hundred 
percent. Actually a very few do live over but they are so few 
in number that only very occasionally will they be observed in 
routine coliform examinations or counts. In these routine 
counts we examine perhaps five milliliters of milk and, finding 
no coliforms, we usually report that the milk is negative. This 
may not be true; if we had examined a larger amount of the 
milk we might have found some. It is like going hunting rab- 
bits in a field containing many corn shocks and looking in 
one or two shocks and finding none and deciding that none of 
the other shocks would have any either. 


For the purpose of this discussion let us assume that the 
coliform count is negative on milk after pasteurization and at 
the pasteurizer. Then as it goes forward through the equip- 
ment it may pick up contamination, including coliform bac- 
teria, from the pumps, cooler gaskets in the line, the bottle 
filler, bottle caps, etc. Of course, if all these were properly 
washed and sterilized or in the case of the gaskets and caps 
properly protected and handled there would be very little con- 
tamination and the coliform count would still be negative. 


Suppose, on the other hand, that the equipment was not 
properly washed and sterilized or that the gaskets or caps 
were handled in such a way they became contaminated. The 
milk then would pick up contamination and it is quite likely 
that the contamination would include bacteria of the coliform 
group so the count would not be negative. Its meaning then 
would be unclean equipment. The numbers present would be 
some indication of the extent of the uncleanliness of the equip- 
ment. Suppose, though, that the coliform count was made on 
the milk 24 or 48 hours later and that during this time the 
milk had been held at temperatures as high as 50°F. The 
count would probably be higher as a result of growth and the 
interpretation would have to take this into consideration— 
either a large contamination or a small amount of contamina- 
tion followed by growth. This effect of growth can readily be 
demonstrated by taking a bottle of milk that is negative by 
the usual methods of making coliform counts and incubating 
it for 24 hours at a temperature of 60 to 70°F. and then mak- 
ing another count. Usually growth will result in so many 
organisms that they will easily be found. 
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There are a number of ways that bacteria can find their 
way from raw into pasteurized milk or that bacteria ordinarily 
considered to be non-resistant to pasteurization find their way 
into the pasteurized product. Sanitary lines and fittings that 
come in contact with raw milk are constantly contaminated 
with coliforms. These may be washed ahead of the lines and 
fittings that come in contact with pasteurized milk and in the 
same water. When this happens the pasteurized lines pick up 
the organisms from the wash water and if they are not thor- 
oughly sterilized they will harbor the organisms. If the lines 
and fittings do not dry and the room temperature is high 
enough to support growth, which it usually is, especially in 
the warmer months, a small seeding on the equipment may 
develop into a heavy seeding. If there are open seams or 
inaccessible places in the equipment that are hard to sterilize 
it is quite likely that these will remain contaminated. Open 
seams, rough soldering, etc. make cleaning and sterilizing very 


difficult. 
Trouble With an Open Joint 


I recall an instance where a milk plant was having 
trouble with high coliform counts on occasional samples. Not 
ail samples were high but some were extremely high. It was 
found finally that there was an open joint in the surface coole: 
where milk could enter, especially when the attendant climbed 
up to do whatever he had to do up there; he would take hold 
of a part of the cooler to pull himself up and cause the joint 
to open up. This would let the milk in and out. At these 
times the discharge from the open joint would contain large 
numbers of coliform organisms. Getting the cooler repaired 
remedied the situation. 


In running a sterilizing solution through the system it is 
important to get all surfaces treated. Horizontal pipes will 
not be thoroughly sterilized unless completely full of the solu- 
tion. Valves in the forward-flow position during the steriliz- 
ing treatment and later closed will offer an unsterilized sur- 
face to the product. Hand contact with sanitary lines, gaskets, 
caps, etc. all offer chances for contamination. This suggests 
the provision and use of convenient hand washing facilities 
wnd also care in minimizing hand contact with surfaces that 
touch milk. 


Milk bottles washed by hand and put into a chlorine 
solution for sterilizing may be a source of coliforms unless care 
is taken to see that no air is trapped in them during the steril- 
izing treatment. If air is trapped in the bottles the chlorine 
solution will not contact the entire inner surface. Sometimes 
the same person who is receiving raw milk, dumping the milk 
and taking samples, also works on the pasteurized end of the 
line. He can hardly help but have his hands contaminated 
with coliforms and he can easily carry them around the pas- 
teurizer to the equipment or gaskets or bottle caps. 


Flies and dust may contaminate the equipment. Cold 
surfaces often are moist because of condensation and the 
organisms carried there may grow then if vats or fillers or 
other containers are not protected from condensation drip the 
organisms may enter the pasteurized product that way. Pour- 
ing from cans directly into vats or hoppers can cause con- 
tamination when the cans are picked up off a wet floor, where 
there may be large numbers of coliforms in the water, and 
are tipped up over a vat. The water may run down the out- 
sides of the cans into the vats. This sometimes happens when 
standardizing after pasteurization—which, of course, is not a 
desirable practice. 

In summarizing, coliform organisms are commonly pres- 
ent in many places in nature and commonly find their way 
into raw milk under the usual methods of production and han- 
dling. They constantly come into pasteurizing plants with the 
raw milk and while they do not resist pasteurization, except 
rarely, there are a number of ways in which they can find 
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their way around the pasteurization process and into the pas- 
teurized product. 

Their presence in the pasteurized product should be 
interpreted on the basis that they got in there after the heat- 
ing. This means unclean equipment or improper protection 
of the product against drip contamination, hand contact, etc. 
Their numbers in pasteurized products depends on the amount 
of contamination and also on the amount of growth that may 
have taken place in the product. The coliform count is an 
index to sanitation in the plant particularly in the handling 
after pasteurization. Of course, other microorganisms are in- 
volved in such contamination also. The coliform organisms 
have been used in the test because of their wide spread dis- 
tribution, their lack of ability to resist pasteurization, except 
as mentioned, and because they grow readily on laboratory 
media and in the presence of certain substances which inhibit 
many other less easily recognized species of bacteria thus per- 
mitting a relatively large sample to be used in making the 
count. 


(The above paper was presented at the Twelfth Annual General Meet 
ng and Educational Seminar of Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wisconsin, 
held March 18th, 19th and 20th at Lake Lawn Hotel, Delavan, Wisconsin.) 


August New York Price *5.20 


New York, Sept. 14—Dairy farmers will be paid a uniform 
price of $5.20 per hundredweight for August deliveries to 
to the New York milkshed’s 432 pool-approved plants, it 
was announced this afternoon at the office of the Market 
Administrator of the New York metropolitan milk marketing 
area. The uniform price in August, 1947, was $4.43 per 
hundredweight. 


The producer butterfat differential for the month was 
announced at seven cents for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 percent standard. 


Statistics for the August milk pool show that while 
production increased over the corresponding month in 1947 
the consumption of fluid milk was down. The increase in 
production was 3,200,782 pounds, or .66 per cent, while the 
decrease in consumption was 11,449,193 pounds, or 3.8 percent. 

In the New York marketing area, which includes New 
York City and Nassau, Westchester and Suffolk counties, the 
decrease in fluid milk sales amounted to 9,030,292 pounds, 
or 3.46 percent from August, 1947. Total consumption this 
year was 251,593,935 pounds as compared with 260,624,227 
pounds in the same month a year ago. 

Sales of fluid milk from the New York milkshed to other 
markets under federal regulation increased 254.17 percent. 
Total sales for the month were 1,014,352 pounds, as 
contrasted against total sales of only 286,404 pounds in 
August, 1947. 

There was a decrease of percent in the sales of fluid 
milk from the New York milkshed to non-federally regulated 
markets. A‘ year ago the sales in this category totaled 40,- 
474,992 pounds while the sales this year dropped to 37,- 
328,143, a decrease of 3,146,849 pounds. 

The August statistics likewise show a drop of 6.36 per- 
cent in the sales of fluid cream in the marketing area. In 
August, 1947, 44,245,239 pounds of milk were used in the 
manufacture of cream, while this year the utilization accounted 
for only 41,431,143 pounds, the decrease being 2,814,096 
pounds. 

Total milk production in August was 489,706,514 pounds 
as against 486,505,732 pounds in the same month a year 
ago. The production per day, per dairy, was 349 pounds 
as contrasted with 340 pounds a year ago. 


‘sé 


A loss of 815 in the number of dairy farmers supplying 
the New York market was also noted in the August pool. 
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ADA ADVERTISING SPEAKS 


National Association’s New Publicity Program Stresses Wage-Price 


Relationship in Food Production for More People with Fewer Cows 


EYED TO BUILDING A BETTER public understand- 
K ing of prevailing dairy food prices in relation to the 

cost of living, a new nationwide advertising and pub- 
licity campaign was launched by the American Dairy 
Association. 

ADA Executive and Advisory representatives of the 40 
states, meeting recently in Denver, Colorado, agreed that the 
economic points to be directed toward the public on local, 
state and national levels in the months ahead should stress: 
(1) rising wages as the biggest item in today’s dairy food 
prices and (2) fewer cows and more people make for a tighter 
milk supply. 

Rationing and price control are no cure for the nation’s 
dwindling milk supply, Owen M. Richards, general manager 
of ADA told the meeting. 

Legislation won’t meet the issue of abundant milk pro- 
duction, he pointed out. Cows cannot read law _ books. 
Higher farm wages plus the bid for meat have contributed 
to the decline in cow numbers. At the same time human 
population across the nation is rising. 


with specially prepared advertising for the dairy industry 
units to use over their own signatures in their respective 
localities. 

The first piece of copy in preparation is keyed to “what's 
in a bottle of milk besides the milk.” It focuses attention on 
the price tag by segregating the “wage ingredient” which is 
the largest single factor in milk and dairy product prices today. 


Budget Set at $1,291,500 

Moving into October action, the $1,291,500 budget 
adopted by the committee for the coming year follows: ad- 
vertising $800,000; merchandising $100,000; research $120,- 
000; education $64,500; publicity $52,000; membership 
$80,000; administration $75,000. The total budget was set 
up on the basis of reports from member states on the estimated 
amounts set aside during the recent June drive. 

The executive committee placed its stamp of approval on 
national magazine advertising and express truck posters as 
the center of the ADA campaign which rounds up related 
food, retailer and food page cooperation to multiply many- 
fold the effectiveness of ADA dollars. Spearheading the ADA 





iT. =.  —<= = 


Today, he said, the average cow in the United States a ee , F 2 bei 
; P a , magazine campaign in coming months will be Life Magazine ee 
has one more person to support. The ratio of cows to people ot cs OF once : a 

, with its 27 million readers. - 
has widened. Where there used to be one cow to every five : “ : e é 
people, today it’s one to six. Bryce S. Landt, Wisconsin Dells, Wis., president of the 

: sage ADA, said the advertising plans have four aims: (1) to make 

Less supply of milk and increased wages all along the «gc. sages age ; \ 

; : Pec g uae : . ‘ : Say It With Sales” not just a slogan, but an action program 
production and distribution lines will tend to boost the price : a eae . peo 

“weie : ‘ E j for the entire dairy industry; (2) to reach the millions who 

of milk. Wages, he added with emphasis, go into upping eer “Be 16 amg 
Sie iad din: dts Us sects ast os ta et eae Seek” comprise the food buying public; (3) to merchandise in every 
> CO! » > price tz a »w look . : . , : 
I 8 ” possible way that will broaden the powers of the ADA dollars; 

Wages in Butter, Too and (4) to mobilize for nationwide public understanding and {5 
den Ss te neler a sales campaigns. 

A rising tide of inflation,” Richards continued, “has the —— des 
dairy farmers of the nation squeezed between spiraling costs . Some of the ads scheduled to serve as focal points for 
and a growing shortage of farm labor. Dairy farmers cannot future merchandising mobilizations were previewed by the mil 
afford to produce when milk prices lag behind upsurging costs ™eeting. Included were: “Buttered Pancakes” spotlighting cor 
of production.” butter; “Pour on the Cream” featuring milk and cream with 7 

Wages make up practically the entire price of a pound cereals; Cheese Festival : Thanksgiving Pumpkin ” Co 
of butter, it was stated. On the average, it takes an hour’s headlining evaporated milk and a “White Christmas” playing 
work on the farm to produce the cream from which a pound ™P the “Whipped Cream Christmas Cocktail. 33 
* butter is a. ae that go into production include New Research Book - 
abor costs raising the feed « é i >» her . : ) 

costs of raising the eed ind h andling the herd. Presented were first copies of the new research brochure van 

Add to that the wages in the churning of the cream into “Search in Science,” just off the press, giving the story of ADA den 
butter, plant and transportation handling and the answer tO research projects. Suggestions were made for its distribution 
today S price tag on butter is wages. [he difference in to- ty such groups as 4-H clubs, Future Farmers, radio commen- “a 
day’s price of butter and the 45 cent pound of butter a few  tators. press representatives and various segments of the dairy : 
years back is the rise in wages. industry. : 

s eum 4 on se ¢ m . ore: _ : y P . P — ° ° bd 

Alignment of prices and wages is the key to greater milk Unveiled for its initial showing was a new line of toy ° 
production, Richards declared in pointing to proposed price express trucks. Arrangements are being completed for these : 
control and rationing. Production of plenty is the only way sturdy trucks to carry miniature ADA posters with their : 
out of our food difficulties. Paying the price is the key to message of dairy food goodness. Prepared especially for this . 
production. vears Christmas trade these toy express trucks will not only . 

, . . . . . i p J . . . 

The executive committee gave practical application to  gladden the hearts of youngsters across America but remind ° 
these key points in the present dairy situation by adding a_ millions of families to serve dairy foods often. o 
new publicity and advertising service to the ADA program. In drawing up its plans, the executive committee pro- : 
This service will be pitched to meet economic issues on the yided $75,000 to support educational and research projects : 
local, regional, and national levels. through the National Dairy Council and $13,500 was set . 

This new service will include a combination of counsel aside for projects supervised by the Evaporated Milk ee 
and copy plus production of news and editorial releases, along Association, 
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REVIEW 


As the twig is bent... 


... $0 grows the tree. And so America’s 


45 million children—taught the won- 
derful nutritive value of butter, cheese, 
milk and ice cream—grow up to be- 
come your permanent customers. 
That’s the job the National Dairy 
Council is doing for you. For 
33 years the Dairy Council has 
been reaching this vast market 
through the thousands of physicians, 
dentists, nurses and teachers 


What is NDC? The National Dairy 
Council and its affiliated units in more 
than 50 markets serve every branch of 
the dairy industry—milk producers, 
milk dealers, butter, cheese and ice 
cream manufacturers, and dairy sup 
ply and equipment manufacturers. 

It is the dairy industry's own non 
profit sales promotion organization 
promoting greater consumption of 
butter, cheese, milk and ice cream 
through Research, Education, Pub- 
licity and Advertising. 


How Does NDC Operate? Through the 
active cooperation of leaders in governmental 
professional, educational and consumer fields, 
the Dairy Council is constantly reaching 


others who influence the eating habits 
of over 140,000,000 Americans. & 


Here’s How to Become a Member! 

Simply write, wire or phone the National 
Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, 
Ill., and an application blank will be sent to 
you immediately. 


with a constant flow of factual informa- 
tion, building a growing demand for, 
dairy products. 

Because the Dairy Council’s program 
is based on the latest research findings 
from approved scientific sources, it has 
won the whole-hearted cooperation of 
governmental, professional and educa- 
tional leaders, as well as leaders of mass 
consumer groups. 


This service to you has never been so 


physicians ... dentists... nurses... 
teachers . . . nutritionists . . . home P 
economists .. . club women. . . and : 




























important as it is today. Every food 
group in America—many with enor- 
mous budgets and powerful promo- 
tional plans—are driving for the Amer- 
ican food dollar. 

One-fourth of that dollar rightfully 
belongs to the dairy industry. That is 
the goal toward which we are moving. 
Your Dairy Council support will help 
achieve it. If you are not a member, 
join today. 


A non-profit, research and educational organization pro- 
moting national health through a better understanding of 
dairy foods and their use. 


= 111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted to nutritional research and to education in 
the use of dairy products. 
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THE FUTURE 
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By LELAND SPENCER 


HE SUBJECT OF THIS ARTICLE really calls for the 
z exercise of supernatural powers. Possession of a crystal 

ball and the ability to use it effectively. Possibly a Time 
Machine such as the late H. G. Wells described in a book of 
that title would be most helpful. Lacking both the super- 
natural power to forsee future events and the special equip- 
ment employed by sooth sayers, I must resort to the less excit- 
ing but sometimes useful methods of projection commonly 
used by economists. 


First, let us consider what are the main factors which 
have caused the consumption of milk to rise and fall in the 
past and to appraise their effects. Our next task will be to 
review the current situation and trends as to each of these 
factors and to estimate the probable future trends to the best 
of our ability. 


Factors in Milk Consumption 


Most of the trend and other variations in milk consump- 
tion up to this time can be explained by six influential fac- 
tors that I shall state as follows: 


1. Population—its size and composition 


2. Family income and purchasing power—both as to 
total amount and distribution among the several in 
come classes. 

3. Retail prices of milk and other foods. 


1. Convenience, service, quality and availability, with 


respect to milk and other foods. 
5. Consumer acceptance of milk and other foods, as influ- 
enced by education, sales promotion, and advertising. 
6. The consumers’ attitude toward the milk industry. 
Now let us consider each of these factors in turn—with 
the object of reaching logical conclusions as to the direction 
and amount of influence each will have upon the consumption 
of milk in the vears ahead. 





The long-time upward trend of population in the United 
States and in most of its subdivisions is likely to continue, 
though at a decreasing rate of increase. The striking gain in 
birth rates in the last few years is assumed to be temporary, 
but its favorable effect upon milk sales will be felt for some 
vears. 


Upward Trend in Population 


During the decade 1900-1910 total population in the 
United States increased 1.9 percent a year, but in the deec- 
ade 1930-1940 the rate of gain was only 0.7 percent a year 
(table 1). World War II brought a phenomenal increase in 
the birth rate, resulting in an estimated gain of 1.2 percent a 
year in total population between 1940 and 1945. However, 
forecasts of population issued by the Census Bureau indicate 
the rate of gain will gradually taper off. By 1990 they expect 
our population to become stabilized at around 165 million, 


Due to the migration from country to city, the urban 
population has grown somewhat faster than the total popula- 
tion. However, while migration contributes to the growth of 
cities and to the demand for milk in urban areas, it tends to 
have the opposite effect upon the total consumption of milk 
in the country, since the quantity of milk used per capita is 
much higher among farm families than among city people. 
This is partly a matter of difference in the ratio of children 
to adults and partly the result of the higher cost of milk in 
the city than on the farm. 


Children in the Population 


The number of children as well as the total population is 
important from the stand-point of milk consumption. Al- 
though our total population increased from 92 million to 132 
million between 1910 and 1940, the number of children under 
5 remained practically constant and the number of 5-19 year 
olds gained only 7 million. Between 1940 and 1945 the gain 
in number of children under 5 was greater than in any simi- 
lar period of this century, but the number has started to de- 

cline again and is expected to be smaller 








5 to 19 year olds is expected to reach a 
peak about 1960, of about 
larger than at present. 


al in 1960 than at present. The number of 


4 million 





In 1945 children and young people 
under 20 made up 34 percent of the 





total population. According to forecasts 
made by the Census Bureau, however, 
these younger age groups will constitute 














only 29 percent of the whole population 
by 1970. What does this mean to those 
who are concerned about the future of 


























milk consumption. Simply this—that total 
milk consumption will not increase 1 
proportion to the population increase ut 
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MILK CONSUMPTION 
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milk into the diets of ¢ ple. Nutritionists are urg 
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ing greater use of milk by people of middle age and older, 
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especiaily or its value as an excelent source of calcium. 

It seems that the agencies whose job it is to promote 
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larger sales and consumption of milk might well give more 





attention to the adult popu 
in the past. 


ation than has been given to them 


Races and Nationalities 


Another aspect of population as it affects milk consump- 


tion is the differing rates of consumption by people of differ- 


ent races and nationalities. In « in parts of the world, milk 
is a prominent and highly important part of the human diet. 
This is true in the Scandinavi uuntries, other parts of North- 





ern and Western Europe, the British Isles, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada and the United States. In other parts of the 
world, notably the Asiatic tries, Africa, and the tropical 
regions generally, d, except for mother’s milk 


during a period of nursing at the start of life. 


The main reasons for striking 
and nationalities with r¢ 


1. Differences 
Where re 
of people, as in China and Japan, people cannot 
afford to use milk. 

2. The relative cost of milk and other foods. In cool 
climates with good rainfall, favorable to the growth of 
pastures and forage crops, milk is produced rather 
cheaply and is not so much of a luxury as in places 
to which cows are not well adapted. 


differences among races 
g 


use of milk appear to be: 


spect to their 





in economic status, or level of living. 


ources are small in relation to the number 


Differences in food habits developed through genera- 
tions are carried over to some extent when people from other 
countries come to live in the United States. Studies made in 
the Metropolitan Area of Northern New Jersey and a number 
of other urban centers in this country 


country. Should there be a large influx to particular markets 
of people who are not accustomed to using milk freely that 
would tend to hold down or depress the per capita rate of 
consumption in those markets though the total con 
sumption increased. For example the recent migra 
tion of Puerto Ricans to New York City in large numbers 
undoubtedly has had an adverse effect upon the per capita 
consumption of milk in that market during the last few years 


even 
were 


On a nationwide basis, however, changes in the make-up 
of our population as to races and nationalities are not likely to 
have much effect upon the future consumption of milk. 


Family Incomes and Purchasing Power 


Most American families consider fresh fluid milk an essen- 
tial part of the diet. Numerous surveys of consumers’ food 
purchases have shown that between 90 and 100 percent of 
the families use fresh fluid milk. The percentage of non-milk 
users is greater among the families near the bottom of the 
income scale and the per capita use of milk among low-income 
families also is definitely below average. At slightly higher 
income levels milk consumption is noticeably greater, but peo- 
ple whose incomes are about midway up the income scale use 
milk about as generously as the well-to-do. 


Changes in consumers’ incomes over a period of time 
uffect the per capita consumption of milk in much the same 
way as do the differences in family incomes at a particular 
time, except that there is some lag between income changes 
and the response that consumers make by way of larger or 
smaller purchases of milk. 


The major changes in per capita consumption of milk, 
aside from the long-time trend, have been due to variations 
in business activity, employment, and consumer incomes. The 
consumption of milk in the New York market was reduced 
about 13 percent between 1930 and 1934 while the New York 
Times Index of Business Activity (a national index) declined 
more than 30 percent. The low point of milk consumption 
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came about a year later than the low point of business activ- 
ity. Then as business improved and employment increased, 
milk consumption also went up. By 1937 per capita consump- 
tion had recovered very nearly to the pre-depression level. 
The business slump in 1937 and 1938 caused a slight decrease 
in milk consumption, but by 1941 the upward trend had been 
resumed. 


Best Available Evidence 


This is the best evidence we have concerning the influ- 
ence of business conditions and consumer incomes on the con- 
sumption of fluid milk. For no market other than New York 
is there a continuous and reliable record of milk consumption 
extending even as far back as 1929. One of the important by- 
products of price regulation by federal and state milk con- 
trol agencies is a vast accumulation of useful statistics on sales 
and other aspects of the milk business. In time these figures 
will enable us to determine more accurately the influence of 
business activity and other factors upon the consumption of 


milk. 


Incidentally the national figures on milk consumption 
should be used with care. They include the milk equivalent 
of fluid cream as well as fluid milk. Cream sales show a much 
greater response to changes in consumer incomes and in re- 
tail prices than do the sales of fluid milk. Consequently the 
combined quantities of milk and cream fluctuate more widely 
and are more closely correlated with income than are the sales 
of fluid milk alone. The same is true of consumer expendi- 
tures for milk and cream. Moreover the quantities oz milk re- 
ported by the Department of Agriculture as used in the forn 
of fluid milk and cream are estimates derived by subtracting 
the quantities known or estimated to be used for other pur- 
poses from the estimated production. While these figures are 
useful for the purpose of indicating general trends, they are not 
sufficiently accurate to serve as the basis for highly refined 
measurements of economic relationships. 


Distribution and Size of Incomes 


Returning now to our main theme—it is true that the dis- 
tribution of income among the various groups of people is 
important, as well as the total amount of income. In other 
words we need to consider how the pie is cut as well as the 
size of the pie as a whole. What really matters from the stand- 
point of its effect upon milk consumption is how many peo- 
ple have too little income to enable them to buy milk and 
cther healthful foods in normal quantities. During the great 
depression of the early thirties a great many families had to 
curtail their purchases of milk. Right now on the other hand 
there is practically full employment and relatively few people 
are unable to buy the foods that are necessary for a healthful 
diet. The greatest gains in consumer incomes have occurred 
in those groups that were at the bottom of the economic scale 


in the 1930’s. 


Of course it is what we can buy with our income rather 
than the number of dollars in our pockets that counts. Infla- 
tion depletes the purchasing power of many people whose 
incomes are slow to move—such people as school teachers, 
other public employees, (including the staffs of milk control 
agencies) and white collar workers in general. Worst off of 
all are those who are trying to live on pensions or annuities or 
upon the interest from bonds and mortgages. As the cost of 
living rises during periods of inflation like the present, more 
and more people find themselves priced out of the market. 

The outlook for milk consumption would be better if 


there were assurance that inflation would be halted and the 
cost of living stabilized. 

We have to consider, too, that the nation as a whole 
stands near the highest point of income and purchasing power 
ever attained. It will be a near-miracle if this extremely favor- 
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able situation continues, 
The tremendous program 
of foreign aid which this 
nation has undertaken, 
plus the large expansion 
of military expenditures 
now under way will help 
to keep our economy 
humming for some time. 
But sooner or later a 
business slump of some 
proportions is to be ex- 
pected. When that occurs 
the milk business will 
suffer along with others, 
though there will be 
some lag and milk sales 
will hold up better than 
the sales of most other 
commodities. 


LELAND SPENCER 


The experience of the great depression of the early 1930's 
taught us the need for giving special attention to low-income 
families, especially during periods of widespread unemploy- 
ment. The fact that there is much popular interest in publicly 
supported programs to improve the diets of low-income fami- 
lies is a favorable factor in the outlook for milk consumption. 
It seems very probable that larger subsidies for school milk 
and school lunches, and for other programs to maintain the 
consumption of milk by low-income families will be voted 
wherever there is a recurrence of serious unemployment. 


Retail Prices of Milk 


Many people are very much concerned about the effect 
that rising prices may have on the sales and consumption of 
this vital food. 


It is true that the sales and consumption of milk are 
somewhat less now than they were a year or two ago. To 
what extent is this decline due to higher prices, and how seri- 
ous will be the shrinkage of milk sales if prices are raised still 
higher? 

Nearly all markets have experienced some decrease in 
milk sales during the last year or two. Probably the experi- 
ence of the New York market as shown in table 2 is fairly 
typical. In the first five months of 1948 milk sales in the New 
York market were 2.7 percent less than in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

Per capita consumption in the New York market reached 
the highest levels for all time in 1945 at .93 pint daily. The 
rate for 1947 was .87 pint and present indications are that the 
rate for 1948 may be about .83 pint. This would be about 
11 percent less than the daily amount used per capita in 1945. 

Retail prices of standard milk at stores in New York 
City were about 17 percent higher during the first five months 
of 1948 than in the corresponding period of 1947. The in- 
crease over 1945 prices, which were depressed by price ceil- 
ings and subsidies, was 45 percent. 

Is it probable that the 11 percent reduction in per cap- 
ita purchases of milk was caused by the 45 percent advance 
in retail prices? We cannot determine how much of the de- 
cline in milk consumption was caused by this unprecedented 
rise in prices, but we can be fairly sure that other factors 
played a part also. It is very probable that shortages of other 
foods helped to stimulate the consumption of milk during the 
war and if this is so, some shrinkage in milk sales, no doubt, 
would have occurred when other foods became more plentiful, 
even though retail prices of milk had not gone up. During 
the war, we were unable to buy heavy cream and many peo 
ple found cream from the top of the milk bottle more satis- 
factory than the light cream offered by the milk dealers. Now 
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that heavy cream is readily available, people are again buy- 
ing most of their cream as such rather than taking it out of 
the milk bottle. This no doubt has tended to diminish con- 
sumers’ purchases of milk to some extent. 

Now as to the consumer's reaction to the rapid rise in 
retail prices of milk, this must be influenced to some extent 
by comparisons of prices and price increases for milk and 
other foods. 

_It is true that milk prices are higher than ever before and 
still rising. But are milk prices high in comparison with the 
prices of food in general? On the basis of this comparison do 
milk prices appear to be reasonable? Has the price of fresh 
fluid milk gone up more than the price of evaporated milk? 
People do not shift easily from fresh milk to evaporated but 
certainly an abnormally wide spread in price between the two 
products would cause a gradual substitution of the cheaper 
product for the more expensive one. 

The foregoing questions are answered in part at least by 
the following figures which pertain directly to New York City 
but probably are representative of other areas: 

Percentaxse Increase in 


Ketail Price from 


Commodity March 1910 to March 1948 


Standard Milk at Stores 1 
Standard Milk Delivered 59 
Evaporated Milk 101 


Butter 140 
*heese 36 
tu 


K 





Roasting Chickens 2 
Round Steak 133 
Pork Chops 173 
\ll Foods 102 


As this tabulation shows retail milk prices have risen 
relatively less since the beginning of World War II than have 
the prices of most other foods. In a list of 15 important and 
representative food items, only bread and oranges had a smallet 
price advance than milk between March 
1940 and March 1948. The spread be- 


The quality of milk distributed in most cities is whole- 
some and safe, and at least palatable enough to be acceptable 
to nearly all consumers. There is no reason to fear any deterio- 
ration of milk quality in the years to come. Rather the pros- 
pect is that milk quality will continue to be improved, espe- 
cially in the smaller markets. 


There are two questions about convenience and service 
as related to milk consumption that deserve consideration, 
One pertains to the possible reaction of consumers in th long 
run to every-other-day delivery and other economical prac- 
tices in retail distribution. I believe that our experience to 
date shows conclusively that these economical practices have 
not had, and will not have, any significant adverse effect upon 
consumption. 


The other question in this category pertains to the effects 
upon milk consumption of a possible change from competi- 
tive distribution to some monopoly fogm of distribution. Many 
people believe that the present competitive system of distri- 
buting milk is wasteful and expensive. They are impressed 
by the fact that several milk trucks make deliveries in each 
block whereas one could do the job with a much smaller 
expenditure of time, gasoline, tires, etc. This is not the time 
to discuss the economic aspects of a monopoly system of milk 
distribution, but we might well ponder the possible effects of 
a change from competition to monopoly upon the service and 
convenience to consumers. It seems practically certain that 
any monopoly system should result in a lowering of the stand- 
ards of service that are provided by competition. This un- 
doubtedly would have an adverse effect upon the sales and 
consumption of milk. 


In the last 20 years there has been a great increase in the 
distribution of milk through stores, especially in the large 





tween retail prices of fresh milk and 
evaporated milk is smaller now than it 
was before the war. 


* 
If these facts can be brought home to Dairy Daze 


consumers, surely there is no reason why 
they should decrease the proportion of 


By Edgar Allen, Jr. 





the food budget spent for milk. 

One reason why the spread between 
retail prices of fresh milk and evaporated 
milk is smaller than it was is that sig- 
nificant economies in the distribution of 
fresh milk were made during the war 
and continued afterward. I refer to the 
adoption of every-other-day delivery, 
elimination of special deliveries, and the 
like. The handling, processing, and dis- 
tribution of fresh milk requires more 
high-priced labor than the handling, pro- 
cessing, and distribution of evaporated 
or powdered milk. If the retail prices 
of fluid milk are to be kept in a rea- 
sonable relationship to the retail prices 
of evaported and powdered milk for the 
long-pull, every possibility of economiz- 
ing in the use of labor must be exploited 
by the fluid milk industry. 








Convenience, Service, Quality 

It is doubtful whether any other food 
product has been distributed with as 
much consideration for the customer's 
convenience as has milk. The retail-route 
system of delivery, especially where the 
route men have been well trained and SOR. 
paid on a commission basis, has been a 




















great boon to milk consumption 
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ole- cities. Lf this trend continues, how will it affect the sales and 
ible consumption of milk? So far as I can tell from the evidence 
‘Tio- available, the increase in store distribution to date has had no 
behrecil significant effect upon the total volume of milk sales. 1 would 
— not expect it to have any significant effect in the future so 


long as consumers are given a choice and can have their milk 


vice delivered if they prefer this method of purchase and are will- 
tion. ing to pay for it. 
long 


Consumer Acceptance of Milk 








yrac- 
€ to Milk has enjoyed a tremendous amount of free publicity 
have through educational channels. This free publicity has been 
— based upon a long accumulation of research findings to the 
effect that milk is the “most nearly perfect food,” having 
tects unequaled nutritional values and health-giving qualities. 
ipeti- Knowledge and appreciation of the food value of milk have 
Many been extended greatly in the last decade. Public agencies 
listri. including health officials, schools and colleges, and federal 
essed agencies have done much to bring this about. In many areas 
= the National Dairy Council has done an effective job of 
‘an acquainting consumers with the food value and health-giving 7 
milk qualities of milk. Recently the promotional efforts of the 
cts of American Dairy Association have been added to those of the 
e and Dairy Council. Clearly such work has not reached the limit 
| that of effectiveness. It seems that the opportunity to further in- 
—_ es —" ne a ae ee eee When? As fast as you get more of your producers to really 
: be sanitize pails and utensils. If those “‘balky” patrons would 
Consumer and the Milk Industry start using a chlorine rinse, many would show a consistent 
in the While milk enjoys an excellent reputation as a food, the improvement in milk quality. Win them over with 
large milk industry, especially the distribution side of it, is “in the 


dog house” with a large segment of the consuming public. effective LO-BAX promotional material. 
Milk distributors are often criticized and denounced for price 
manipulation and profiteering. Waves of such criticism are When sending out milk checks, enclose action-getting 


especially strong when prices are rising, as well as when peo- - : 
ee eg ee ea ee LO-BAX letters and folders. Display the attractive LO-BAX 
ple are hard-pressed because of unemployment. No doubt 

llen, J some of the criticism that is leveled at milk dealers is justi- posters. Give your patrons milk house instruction cards and 
~_—— fied. However, I am convinced that the truth about distribu- 


ae aeons “Spat booklets on milk sanitation—all these are free to dairy 
tion services, about the forces that determine milk prices and 


about the costs and profits of milk distributors, would sound plants offering LO-BAX. And, of course, there’s always the 
much better th an the criticisms which are now based so largely help of stepped-up LO-BAX radio and farm paper advertising. 
on ignorance or designed to serve selfish purposes. 


The fluid milk industry is the object of intense public 
interest. Whether milk dealers like it or not, they must live ‘a ; jf 
; and operate in a gold-fish bowl. Aside from doing an effec- plan works . . . explain its help in getting more profits, 
tive job at reasonable charges, the only way to establish and 
maintain public good will in this business is to keep the pub- he , : : : 
lie informed about the factors which determine the prices position. Write Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


~ charged for milk, including the costs of distribution services, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
and the dealers’ profits. 


A nearby Mathieson man will show you how the LO-BAX 


increasing your volume and improving your competitive 


So far as I am aware, no one has measured the effect of 
public good-will (or ill-will) toward milk dealers in general 
upon the sales and consumption of milk. I believe however 
that this is a factor which has to be reckoned with—that con- 


sumers will buy and use milk somewhat more liberally when 


LO-BAX 


they are convinced that milk is produced and distributed as 
efficiently as possible, and that the prices they are asked to 








pay for it do not include an excessive margin or profit. > 
; _—s A FAST KILLER SS 
m . ~ 4, 
i Outlook Generally Favorable EASY TO HANDLE AND USE pia Counts 
Here is an opportunity for milk control agencies to influ- STABLE (doesn’t lose strength) SN 
ence-favorably the consumption of milk and the general wel- 7 


fare of the milk industry. It would be very logical for them READILY DISSOLVING 


to assemble reliable information about dealer spreads, costs, HARMLESS TO' COWS’ UDDERS 
and profits and to disseminate these facts in the most effec- AND MILKERS’ HANDS 


tive ways known. Much of this work can be done most 
_ Ory 
a HW os 
per Rutos ~ 6, Ani a < 
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EFFECTIVE PLANT DESIGN 


By H. L. THOMASSON 


Indiana State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE OTHER DAY | asked a friend of mine what he con- 
TT sidered the secret of effective plant design. “Put it all 
on one floor,” my friend said. “Put it all on one floor.” 
At first the advice seemed a little queer but as I thought it 
over I began to think that perhaps my friend had something. 


Perhaps one of the most serious problems in the dairy 
industry in the field of sanitation is the fact that a fellow can 
start small and grow big. But that very thing has its prob- 
lems because over a long period of years we constantly have 
model T operations attempting to do a Lincoln business. 


Now you just can’t walk into a plant and tell the plant 
owner that his place is all wrong and he will have to build a 
new one. That is a simple thing to tell him, it is very easy to 
say, but seldom easy to do. One of the most important 
things we need to do is try to help him make the existing plant 
conditions more effective through reconstruction or, when he 
is building a new plant, to attempt to lead him in directions 
that will make that plant effective for future need. 

It seems to me, if I can only get across one point, that I 
would like to get you to thinking about all the different ways 
and means to build a plant so that it is possible to double or 
triple the capacity at some future time, without having to 
build a new plant or seriously redesign it. I assure you, if you 
will give it some study, there are a great many ways that al- 
ready exist in which that can be done. I think that most of 
you are intelligent enough to figure out a great many more. 


Inefficiency Is Costly 


I would like to cite an example of inefficiency and lack 
of planning that I saw in a plant in northern Indiana. The 
plant is in a large city and the largest volume of milk in the 
city is handled there. The following method was used in han- 
dling; the route truck was driven into the bottle wash room— 
the cans were lifted down out of the truck into the receiving 
room, picked up off the floor, and the milk dumped into the 
weigh tank, the cans were put back on the truck, a man got 
in the truck and handed them back down off the truck to a 
man at the can washer on the other side and after being 
washed they were loaded back on the truck. Now you will 
admit, I think, that any plant operation which is done like that 
is a man killer. Furthermore, the workers waste so much time 
in unnecessary operations that they do not have much time to 
pay any attention to the details of good housekeeping and the 
result is a sloppy, messy job. These operations, of course, 
have been corrected at the present time in a very satisfactory 
manner, but I like to cite this as a significant example of what 
I am talking about. 

It is absolutely amazing when plants are redesigned and 
equipment rearranged, how much more efficient the help will 
be and how much more they will enjoy their work. They be- 
gin to take great pride in the plant and they accomplish so 
much more that most of the time the plant operator does not 
know why he didn’t make the changes a long time ago. Well, 
I don’t either. In the case of the plant just mentioned I do 
not know why somebody did not have the courage to suggest 
the change. In the long run it is economical and the plant 
turns out a much better product. That is one of the things 
that is very important. It is a lot of fun to go into a plant 
where such problems exist and work them out satisfactorily. 
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Every plant is an individual problem and we should all 
try to develop that plant to its greatest capacity. 


Receiving Platform 

We had another plant in northern Indiana, a very large 
plant that had the two can tracks, in and out, right side by 
side. There were several route trucks coming in each morning 
and each truck hauler had to wait while the truck ahead 
was unloaded and the cans washed and loaded back on 
the truck. Often the milk was kept sitting out in the summer- 
time for a long while. Even though it was in covered trucks 
the tests would rise considerably on the milk in those trucks, 
and besides this the truck haulers were disgruntled most of 
the time because they had to fiddle around and wait so long, 
This situation was corrected by simply putting the can tracks, 
the indoor and outdoor, far enough apart so one fellow could 
be loading up his empty cans while another fellow was unload- 
ing his milk. 

You would think that no dairyman exists who would 
not notice that sort of thing. Strangely that is not the case. 
You can still find this condition existing in many, many places, 
and I think that health officials can render a great service, by 
pointing out such situations. Many times a person sits in an 
office where the ceiling is dirty and there are cobwebs around 
but he never sees them. He is so close to the situation that 
he cannot see the forest for the trees, consequently a stranger 
coming in and looking over the operation, can point out things 
that have escaped notice. 

Another important thing, of course, is construction for 
cleanliness. Fortunately, we have many choices of materials 
that improve plant cleanability. There has been great progress 
in this field and there are many things that can be done to 
render a plant more easily cleanable when properly designed. 
This is another morale builder. I recall one small item, and 
it is amazing how small items will add up into a big one, 
which I have seen in very new construction, time after time. 
Contractors have a habit of setting wooden door frames on 
the concrete floor. When a door frame is set on a concrete 
floor with all the water and milk solids around the plant, 
pretty soon—in about a year or so, the door frames up about 
8, 10, 12 inches become soggy with milk solids, and pretty 
soon it is in poor condition. This does not help any in main- 
taining a sweet smelling plant. 


Ventilation Must Be Good 

Another important consideration in effective plant design 
is proper ventilation. Good ventilation has a direct benefit 
with regard to the personal health of the employees and pro- 
vides more pleasant working conditions. Ventilation is ex- 
tremely important in maintaining the painted surfaces and in 
preventing condensation. I have talked to paint men who have 
spent years trying to develop a paint that will withstand and 
hold up under conditions in a pasteurization plant. Yet, so 
far as I know, no paint has proved satisfactory when the ven- 
tilation is bad. 

There are many ways to have good ventilation. I recall a 
little plant down in southern Indiana, that solved the prob- 
lem very nicely. So far, it appears to be working well. Only 
glass block windows were put in the plant with louvers under- 
neath these. A central duct with a suction fan and pipes lead- 
ing from all the rooms in the plant was placed in the attic. 
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REVIEW 


The air intake was regulated by the louvers underneath the 
windows. An excellent circulation of air was obtained through- 
out the plant. Working conditions, and control of con- 
densation have been very good both winter and summer. Do 
not overlook the value of ventilation in effective design. 


| think one phase of plant construction or reconstruction 
in which we can all be of great assistance, is in developing 
better plans, particularly with reference to present and future 
volume needs. Wherever possible on-the-spot study of sub- 
mitted blueprints is better than just checking the plans over 
in the office and will prevent many future headaches. Im- 
proved conditions brought about by paying more careful atten- 
tion to these problems of design holds great promise for a 
better industry. 


Milk Best Food Buy 


Milk is the outstanding food buy today as latest govern- 
ment figures show fresh milk delivered at the doorstep 
almost 40 points below the average “all foods” index figure, 
now at a new record peak. 

Retail index figures of the U. S. Department of Labor 
show that since 1940 the “all foods” average has gone up 
114.3%, while home-delivered milk is up only 68.2%, the 
smallest percentage increase of any major food group. 


If consumers analyze the value of milk in the diet, the 
basic fact that a quart of milk supplies about 2 1/6 pounds 
of the best food is confirmed, says the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


Milk provides a larger percentage of the daily nutritive 
requirements than any other food, supplying % of the family’s 
nutritive needs at 4% of the cost of a moderate-price food 
basket suggested by the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition. 


A quart of milk—4 glasses—supplies approximately these 
percentages of the daily nutritive requirements of an average 
man: calcium 100%-+-; riboflavin (vitamin G) 82%; phosphorus 
67%; protein 49%; vitamin A 30%; thiamin (vitamin B:) 22%; 
calories 22%; vitamin C 19%; niacin 6%; iron 3%. 

There is no waste in milk as every drop can be used. 
A quart of milk is equal in energy value to approximately 
any one of the following: 1 Ib. lean beef, 9 eggs, 6 Ibs. 
tomatoes, 6 Ibs. spinach, 13 small oranges, 3 broilers, 7 
bananas, 5 Ibs. raw cabbage. 

Milk is an essential food, more easily obtainable in the 
United States than in any other place in the world. In Russia 
it takes an hour and 18 minutes of work for a man to earn 
the price of a quart of milk when he can get it. In this 
country the average pay for 10 minutes work buys a quart 


of milk. 


The milk which the dairy farmer sells to the milk com- 
pany and the wages paid to labor by the company together 
take more than 80% of the milk dollar on a national average. 
The milk distributor is paying record high prices to the 
lamers and paying labor the highest wage in the history 
of the industry. And the price paid to the dairy farmer is 
set by government order in important markets with resulting 
influence on other areas. 


With less than 20 cents remaining out of the sales dollar, 
the milk distributor must pay for delivery and plant equip- 
ment, fuel, bottles, cans, cases, caps, repairs, insurance, taxes 
and many other items. Any profit to be applied on the invest- 
ment must come out of that portion of the dollar. This amount 
to less than 1/3 of a cent a quart on the national average. 
Fluid milk companies earn less per dollar of sales than most 
other industries. All manufacturing shows 6% return on the 
sales dollar; milk distribution, less than 14%. 
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THE 
MASTITIS BUZZARD 


“BUZZARD” 


—says Dr. Willis—IS JUST THE 
WORD. It gives Life and reality to 
this ugly trouble maker we call 
Mastitis.” Wherever he lights, he 
leaves a trail of infection. In a single 





night he can transform the best Dairy 
Cow into a carrier of contagious dis- 
ease. He costs the Dairy Industry many Millions 
of Dollars Annually. Yet, it’s so easy to “Clip 
the Claws” of this bad bird. Simply have your 
Producers test EVERY COW regularly with these 
Accuracy Attested — 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis DETECTORS 


and you'll quickly put this Profit eating Bird 
out of business. Best of all, YOU'LL HAVE A 
BETTER PRODUCT. 





Just read what Arcade Farms Cooperative 
says — 

“We feel that the Federal Food and Drug Law 
makes Mastitis a serious problem for the Dairy 
Industry. We believe we can render no better 
service to cur 300 Producers than to supply them 
with your KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol Mastitis De- 
tectors. Producers have fewer Milk Rejections, 
it reduces handling costs at the intake and in- 
sures the delivery of a better product to us. 


ARCADE FARMS COOPERATIVE, Inc. 


Wm. Sadler, Manager. 


For FREE sample and full particulars simply write— 


STERLING RESEARCH CORPORATION 


DAIRY DIV. R BUFFALO 3, NV. Y. 














FUTURE OF MILK CONSUMPTION 
(Continued from Page 67) 


effectively in cooperation with research agencies such as the 
agricultural colleges. 

I would say that the outlook for milk consumption is gen- 
erally favorable, though there are one or two dark clouds on 
the horizon. The two factors that will have most influence 
upon future trends of milk consumption are changes in popu- 
lation and fluctuations in consumer incomes. Estimates of the 
Census Bureau indicate that total population of the United 
States will be about eight percent greater in 1960 than at 
present. Continued migration from the farms to the cities is 
expected, so the urban population may increase as much as 
10 or 12 percent by 1960. Meanwhile the number of chil- 
dren under five probably will decline as much as 2 million 
while a gain of nearly 4 million in the 5 to 19 year old group 
is expected. The net gain in children and young people under 
twenty will be no more than four percent. The long-time 
trend appears to be in the direction of fewer children and 
more old people so there is need for more emphasis on the 
value of milk in the diets of adults, especially those past mid- 
dle age. 


During the past few years consumer incomes and _ pur- 
chasing power have been greater than ever before. ‘This is the 
main reason for the unprecedented rate of milk consumption 
per capita. The high level of income will continue as long as 
the working force of the nation is fully employed. It is gen- 
erally expected that the great foreign-aid program that is now 
under way together with large military expenditures will take 
up any slack in business activity that might otherwise appear 
during the next vear or two. Business forecasts beyond that 
point are extremely hazardous but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that any major depression such as was experienced i 


the early 1930’s would be prevented by government action of 
various kinds. It seems to me unlikely that a major setback 
in the per capita consumption of milk such as we had between 
1929 and 1934 will be repeated. 


Inflation Is Dangerous 

Loss of purchasing power by substantial numbers of peo- 

ple whose incomes fail to rise with the cost of living will hail 
a depressing effect upon milk sales if inflation continues. The 
problem of inflation, and its causes, are understood much bet- 
ter today than in previous periods of rapidly 
national 


l rising prices, 
Unfortunately however 


neither the administration or 
Congress has had the courage to take effective steps to halt 
the inflationary apes There is hope that this situation 
will improve after the November elections. 





Other important but minor factors in the outlook for milk 
consumption are retail prices of milk, the maintenance of sat- 
isfactory service and quality, consumer acceptance of milk as 
a food, and the consum rs attitude toward the milk industry, 
The upward trend of milk p urbing to consumers 
but should not cause serious difficulty so long 
do not outrun ot! 


aes 
ric S 18 dl 
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ind provided consumers are 





her food prices ¢ 
kept informed of this fact. 

i 
consumer's 
‘+h more effort should be 


There is much room for in the 


attitude towar 


improvement 
rd the milk industry. Muc 





made to inform consumers about prices, costs and profits in 
the industry as well as about the food values of milk. Milk 
control agencies can be of great he!p in this effort by com- 


piling the basic information, where possible in 
with the agricultural colleges 


cooperation 
and other research agencies. 
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Can You Match 33 


Ask Any of Our 


ABBOTTS DAIRIES, INC 
BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 
BEATRICE FOODS CO. 
DETROIT CREAMERY 
FRENCH-BAUER CO. 
ALAMITO DAIRY 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Numerous Cities 
Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Omaha 


and many other leading dairies throughout the country 


Dr. Herman \.Bandesen’s Publications, Inc. 





Out of 100 CALLS ? 


Here Is a Proven Sales Stimulater 


Accounts Such as the Following 


NEW CUSTOMERS 


Dr. Herman fl. Bundesen’s 


TWO TW! 
CHICAGO I, 


ublications, Inc. 


INTY-ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
ILLINOIS - DEPT. B 


Please send iniormation, without obligation, to: 
\ddress 


City and State 


Attn. of 





| 
| 
| 
| Name of Co. 
| 








Two Twenty-one North La Salle Street 














La Salle - Wacker Building . Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FRANK B. MALLORY 


the dairy firm of F. B. Mallory, Inc., stands in the shadow of history. Not far 

‘ distant is the storied United States Arsenal where the rising tide of Dan Shays’ 

rebellion broke against the rock of Col. Shepard’s regulars. It was here that Wil- 

liam Pynchon, shrewd puritan from the Bay Colony, laid the foundations of the 

meat packing industry. And across the broad valley of the Connecticut stand 

the smooth contours of the Berkshire Hills that for two centuries blocked expan- 
sion to the west. 


I" ITS TRIM BRICK plant on one of Springfield, Massachusetts’ shaded streets, 


Forty years ago Frank B. Mallory started a milk business in this pleasant 
City of Homes. Four decades later the single horse and wagon that marked the 
original undertaking have grown into one of the Bay State’s leading dairies with 
a fleet of 60 trucks and 150 people on the payroll. 


The Mallory operation has been and is a study in progressive manage- 

His was one the first dairy fleets to In the early days 
Mr. Mallory was a pioneer in the transition from cans and pitchers to automatic 
filling of sterilized glass bottles. His was one of the first concerns in the area to 
pasteurize and led the field in the production of Vitamin D milk. When homo- 
genization broke into the spotlight and square bottles replaced round containers 
the Mallory organization was again well in the van. 


ment. motorize. 


But these achievements, impressive as they may be, do not tell Mr. Mal- 
lory’s real story. That story is told in lonely hoof beats ringing in the darkness 





REVIEW 








of winter mornings. It is told in an office light burning late into the evening, of 
door bells ringing, and the greetings of an up-country farmer. It is a story that is 
familiar to dairymen the country over. 


Recently friends and associates of Mr. Mallory gathered at Springfield’s 
Hotel Kimball to do him honor. Ostensibly the gathering was a tribute to the 
man, but it was also a tribute to the things for which he stands. Whether it be 
the dairy business or the councils of the nations the only formula that works is 
compounded of integrity, intelligence, and industry. 
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t Rides the Highwars 


DAMROW 


TANK O VA L 


reamlin- 
ous cab- 


<< Milk Truck Tanks 


Hundreds of modern dairy plants know 
the extra quality and sanitation built into 


DAMROW Milk Truck Tanks. They’re driv- 





ing these tanks over highways in every 
state, proving the rich heritage of Damrow’s 
engineering skill and experience by longer 


F Tank, 
eamlined years of milk-protecting transportation. 


Damrow Streamlined Truck Tank with special side cabinets. 











DAMROW combines light weight and rigid 
construction for maximum payloads 


Every element of engineering knowledge and skilled craftsmanship developed 

during almost fifty years of dairy industry experience, is brought to bear in the 

design and manufacture of DAMROW STAINLESS STEEL MILK TRUCK TANKS. 

Every one, therefore, is approved and easily conforms to the most rigid milk 

codes. Each is built primarily to protect the quality and sanitation of your milk 

in transit. Comparative light weight is an important feature to offer you max- 7 MANHOLE — Sanitary, Dust- 
imum payload — yet you may expect the utmost in rigid construction and Protected. The 18” Stainless Steel Man- 
durability. Whatever you need, Damrow Milk Truck Tanks can be designed _ hole is fitted with a special hinged and 
to meet it with standard tanks in any quantity or with some special streamlined clamped cover in which is also a 3” inlet, 
creation. All will reflect the same rigid standard of quality and sanitation  bservation hole and 1” vent. All parts 
are Stainless Steel. A hinged steel man- 
hole dust cover protects the manhole 
proper and fittings. Gaskets are used 
on both covers. 


that make Damrow Tanks: your 
best investment. 


+ SANITARY OUTLET —A sanitary approved seat type outlet valve is 
bolted to the rear of the tank. Block tin gasket is used between the 
valve and Stainless Steel tank outlet. Special dust cover and lock are 
standard equipment. 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


aanen== CLIP THE COUPON FOR DETAILS-<<00-=-=,; 
DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 


204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Please send us complete information and bulletins on Damrow 
Milk Truck Tanks, 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 





CITY. 






























































WIN OHIO STATE AWARDS 


Columbus, O.—Roland D. Bender (son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Bender) 527 
East 118th St., Cleveland, and Duane 
H. Bricker (son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
T. Bricker) R. F. D. No. 3, Massillon, 
are the winners of $150 dairy technol- 
ogy scholarships at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, it was announced by Dean L. L. 
Rummell of the College of Agriculture. 
They plan to enter Ohio State Univer- 
sity next fall. 


Mr. Bender is a graduate of the Glen- 
ville high school, where he was treas- 
urer of the Student Council, vice presi- 
dent of the Hi-Y and senior sponsor. 

The Massillon scholarship winner is a 
graduate of Jackson (Stark Co.) high 
school, and was active in Future Farm- 
ers of America, Hi-Y, Glee Club and 
dramatic work. 

The scholarships were established last 
year by the Cleveland Dairy Technology 
Society to stimulate interest in the spe- 
cialized field among qualified high school 
graduates, and are made available to 
students in 18 northeastern Ohio coun- 
ties. Recipients are chosen on the basis 
of a written examination, a personal in- 
terview and a complete evaluation of 
the candidate’s background. 

Winner of the dairy technology wward 
last year was Daniel D. Konowalow, 
2947 East 126th St., Cleveland. 


ae 
ILLINOIS FOOD TECH HEAD 


Urbana, Ill.—Louis B. Howard has 
been appointed as the first head of the 
year-old department of food technology 
at the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Howard's appointment was ap- 
proved by the University Board of 
Trustees. Dean H. P. Rusk of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture announced that the 
new head would duties 
October 1. 


assume his 


Dr. Howard is at present Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


Associated with the USDA for 18 
years, he has been Technical Assistant 
to the Director and the Acting Director 
of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois. From 1940 
to 1945 he was head of the Commodity 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


By-products Division, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, Albany, California. 


A chemical engineering graduate of 
Purdue University at Lafayette, Indiana, 
Dr. Howard received his master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in organic chemistry 
from the University of Chicago. 

The creation of the department of 
food technology was approved last year 
by the Board of Trustees. The curric- 
ulum for the new department has been 
planned to meet industry’s demands for 
plant workers, employees engaged in re- 
search, and for superintendents and ex- 
ecutives who have been trained in basic 
sciences dealing with food. 


e 
VISUAL AIDS AT RUTGERS 


A visual aid project for dairy manu- 
facturing is underway at Rutgers. Under 
the direction of Samuel A. Lear, Asso- 
ciate Professor in Dairying, the objec- 
tive is to have a collection of 35 mm 
slides on subject matter pertaining to the 
dairy industry. In addition to slides rel- 
ative to dairy products such as market 
milk, butter, cheese, dry milk and _ ice 
cream, it is planned to have slides of 
dairy processing equipment and dairy 
bacteriology. 

A number of equipment manufactur- 
ers have already indicated their willing- 
ness to cooperate with the University in 
the execution of the plan. Professor Lear 
says that the material would be avail- 
able to extension workers, industry, col- 
leges and anyone else who would use it 
properly. 


oe 
DAIRY COURSES AT LONG ISLAND 


Long Island Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute located at Farmingdale, 
New York will offer a wide variety of 
courses in agriculture and allied sub- 
jects through its evening sessions. Sub- 
jects will be given only once during 
the year and will be presented one 
evening a week for twelve weeks. A 
fee of three dollars covers expenses for 
one term. Enrollment will be limited to 
number that can be handled satisfactorily. 

Dairy courses offered are Dairy Cattle 
Management, Dairy Bacteriology, and 
Dairy Testing. Students who complete 
the, last course will be qualified to take 
the New York State examination for the 
Babcock Tester’s license. 


OHIO STATE WINS EASTERN 


In a brilliant demonstration of dairy 
products judging three young men car- 
ried Ohio State University to a spectac- 
ular triumph in the 1948 Eastern States 
Intercollegiate Dairy Products Judging 
Contest held in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts September 21. Presenting a well 
balanced team that captured two firsts, 
a second, and a third the Buckeye dairy- 
men led their nearest competitor by 
seven points in the All Products standing. 

Dividing first place in the four prod- 
ucts classifications were Richard E. 
Lewis of Ohio State with firsts in Cheese 
and Ice Cream while James B. Edmond- 
son of the University of Connecticut cap- 
tured the honors in Milk and Butter. 
All products champ was Bill Shiffermiller 
of Ohio State followed by his team- 
mate Dick Lewis in second place. Jim 
Edmondson of Connecticut was _ third 
with John Lewis, brother of Dick and 
another Ohio Stater taking fourth honors. 


The team standings were as follows: 


Team Standing in All Products 


Rank College Grade 
1 Ohio State 7 
2 U Connecticut 14 
3 U Vermont 15 
4 U New Hampshire 16 
a Michigan State 18 
6 Cornell 20 
7 U Massachusetts 23 
BUTTER 
TEAM STANDING 
Rank Colleze Score 
1 U. Connecticut 47.0 
2 Ohio State 58 
3 Michigan State 8.26 
4 U New Hampshire 66.42 
5 uy Vermont 61.67 
6 Cornell 81.67 
7 U. Massachusetts 127.0 
CHEESE 
TEAM STANDING 
Rank College Score 
1 UC Vermont 95.42 
2 U. New Hampshire 96.1 
3 Ohio State 96.8 
4 Michigan State 97.02 
5 Cornell 102.60 
6 U. Massachusetts 110.09 
7 v Connecticut 115.93 
MILK 
TEAM STANDING 
Rank College Score 
1 Ohio State 72.40 
2 U. Connecticut 76.09 
3 U Massachusetts 93.80 
4 U. New Hampshire 100.94 
5 Michigan State 103.7 
6 UJ Vermont 110.79 
7 Cornell U 121.15 
ICE CREAM 
TEAM STANDING 
Rank College Score 
1 Ghio State 79.5 
2 Cornell U 95.17 
3 U Vermont 105.9 
4 U. Connecticut 112.67 
5 U. New Hampshire 141.27 
6 Michigan State 144.34 
7 U. Massachusetts 149.0 
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DR. ROBERT F. HOLLAND 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. James C. White, both 
of the Department of Dairy Industry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, conduct their question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Questions should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Coli in Milk Products 


QUESTION—Would like a copy of any bulletin you may 
have on the cause of B. coli in sour cream, buttermilk, or 
condensed milk. 


What is the best way to prevent B. coli in those 
preducts? 
P. J. R., New York. 


ANSWER—Unfortunately we do not have any printed matte1 
pertaining to the coliform organisms in the products about 
which you asked in your recent letter. We are enclosing ihree 
reprints dealing with coliform organisms in milk, feeds and 
barns. As you undoubtedly already know, the coliform organ- 
isms are very widespread in nature. Under normal conditions 
of temperature and moisture, these organisms will be found 
wherever the commoner kinds of bacteria are found. There is 
no particular difficulty with coli in properly processed bottled 
milk or cream as you know but in products handled in bulk 
such as those you have mentioned—there is always a possi- 
bility of using some piece of equipment either large or small 
which is contaminated. In the handling process the canned 
products are very apt to become contaminated from one source 
or another. 


When using a can filler many people forget to sterilize 
the outside of the filler tube or after it is sterilized the filler is 
not sufficiently protected from careless handling, workmen's 
clothes brushing against the filler, water splashing from the 
floor as persons walk by or from other pieces of equipment. 
Some plant operators neglect to sterilize the entire inner sur- 
faces of cooler troughs. The sterilizing agent should spill over 
the top of the troughs. We also know that too many cans are 
not washed as well as they should be regardless of whether 
they are hand or machine washed. 

Sour cream and buttermilk when set must, of course, be 
inoculated with a starter. In most instances the starter is free 
from coli, but during the process of inoculating dippers, pails, 
cans, or stirring rods used must be sterile. Whenever there is 
ay kind of contamination, coliform organisms are usually 
present. We know that products such as condensed milk, 
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DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


which are not used for fluid purposes may be handled rather 
carelessly, and whenever that happens the product becomes 
contaminated and the coli group of organisms manifests itself 


I know it is rather difficult for the average plant opera- 
tor to get all of his men to be careful in washing and han- 
dling empty cans and all other equipment with which the 
products come in contact but if a negative coliform test is 
required all handling must be done carefully. This requires 
persistance on the part of foremen, superintendents, mana- 
gers and owners. 


I hope the foregoing will give vou sufficient information 
so that you may locate the source of the contamination. If I 
have not answered your questions to vour satisfaction, I will 
be happy to have vou write again. 


Falling Fat Tests 


QUESTION—The State Inspector has just exam:ned our 
composite samples and nearly all his tests are one and 
two points below our tester’s readings. Yet, on fresh 
samples our tester gets exactly the same results as the 
State man. The inspector says that composites are usually 
lower when he rechecks them. I would appreciate your 
comments on this. 
L. S. M., New York. 


ANSWER-—The inspector is correct when he states that th 
fat tests will drop one to two points in the ten days that sam- 
ples must be held after plant testing. Samples usually fall 
somewhat during the two-week sampling period. This de- 
crease in fat test may be due to two causes. Lipase, an en- 
zyme which breaks down butterfat, is active in composite 
samples, as it is in raw milk, and the products it makes from 
fat do not appear in the Babcock test. This elfect operates 
continuously from the time the first milk is placed in the bot 
tle until the end of the sampling period, and undoubtedly 
causes the greatest share in the loss of fat. 


Composite samples are very liable to become churned 
and oiled off when they are handled many times. Where sam- 
ples are not kept refrigerated on the receiving deck the daily 
addition of milk portions with violent mixing tends to cause 
churning of the fat. Reneated preparation for testing will 
magnify this difficulty. When churned samples are prepared 
for testing the butterfat rises very rapidly after the sample is 
mixed. The milk pipette is inserted below the surface and 
the sample drawn from milk which is partially skimmed be- 
cause the fat has risen. This leads to low results and contri 
putes a part to the lower fat readings. 

































































PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


the member companies and associations. A motion picture 
and photographic bureau keeps promotion films moving to 
non-theatrical outlets and supplies illustrations to newspapers, 
trade papers and magazines. 


“A substantial publishing business is maintained. ‘Milk 
Industry News’ is a monthly news sheet reporting news of 
Washington, of state and municipal regulators, and PR news 
of interest to the whole industry. This goes to executives 
throughout the industry, to newspapers, business magazines 
and opinion leaders. It has much to do with spreading public 
awareness of the economics of milk production and dis- 
tribution. 


“Milk Facts is an annual compilation of milk statistics 
which goes to publications, libraries and opinion forming 
media. The Foundation maintains a statistical bureau which 
presents all the statistics of the industry in terms of dollars 
and quarts instead of hundredweight, the terms with which 
federal agencies usually confuse its statistics. These reports 
have proved so fair and exact that they are accepted even 
by the government in all sorts of industry negotiations.” 

Reprinted from Publ Relations News, 52 Vanderbilt Ave New York 


There Are Many Angles 


In February of this year This Week Magazine, a Sunday 
newspaper supplement with a circulation of more than nine 
million, gave a prominent place to a story entitled, “Keep 
Those Bottles Quiet!” It was a story on the famous Pasteur 
awards for heroism and said in part, “Stop yelling at your 
milkman. He may save your life some day. Look what hap- 
pens to these unsung heroes in white trucks.” It was not 
just by chance that the story got into print. The public rela- 
tions people at the Milk Industry Foundation know their way 
around. 

One of the most impressive campaigns, carried on quietly 
and effectively for a number of years, has been the work of 
the National Dairy Council with women’s groups and school 
children. The work has been one of educating the public in 
the value of milk as a food. So successful has been the under- 
taking that in Connecticut, the work of the Dairy Council unit 
is given the lion’s share of credit for increased consumption of 
milk in that State. 

The American Dairy Association has hammered away at 
market development. With colorful advertising it has wen 
thousands of friends for the dairy industry. Teamed up with 
the National Dairy Council the ADA has moved mountains 
with June Dairy Month and the effective Dairy Queen contests. 

One of the stumbling blocks to public relations in the 
dairy industry has been the small size of most dairy businesses. 
Many dairymen, convinced of the desirability of a public rela- 
tions program, have lacked the funds necessary to put such 
a program into operation. The answer appears to be in the 
services and material available through the national organiza- 
tions mentioned above. 


Public Relations Kit 


The Milk Industry Foundation has come up with a prac- 
tical public relatiors kit. The kit contains samples of two 
leaflets that may be obtained at low cost through the Founda- 
tion, a suggested newspaper storv, a letter on public relations, 
and a splendid book called “Public Relations.” The book is 
divided into six sections, advertising, radio, news, pictures, 
promotion and films. Each section presents types of material 
that may be used and describes additional material that may 
be secured. The important point is that by pooling resources, 
as illustrated by this project and other projects undertaken by 
the National Dairy Council and the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, a large number of small firms can enjoy the benefits of 
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This motor coach is a part of the public relations program of Baltimore's 
Green Spring Dairy. It is used to transport groups of visitors te 
and from the plant. 


a good public relations program at a reasonable cost. As one 
dairyman put it, “We can buy a film from the Foundation for 
$50 that probably cost $12,000 to make.” 


Developing an acquaintance with the editor of the local 
newspaper and the manager of the home radio station is one 
of the most telling steps that a dairyman can take. Most peo- 
ple have no conception of the insatiable appetite that marks 
these instruments of news distribution. A good story is always 
welcome. Editors and newscasters are constantly looking for 
material to fill their pages and broadcasting time. 


George W. Wiegold of the Torrington Creamery, Torring- 
ton, Conn., says, “We keep in close touch with our paper. 
Naturally we know the editor and many people on the staff 
personally. We make it a practice to talk to our editors per- 
sonally on milk problems, as they are constantly studying hu- 
man nature and the reactions of the community mind. Much 
indirect good can come from such a relationship. Take, for 
example, the editor of our Torrington Register who, in addition 
to his other duties, writes a daily column devoted to man-on- 
the-street participation on any subject—but usually those of 
local interest. 


“In reporting his trip to Riverton Fair, he said: “We saw 
the usual welcome faces that make the annual Fall Fairs so 
enjoyable, including Art Wiegold’s Torrington Creamery group 
dispensing milk and ice cream, etc.’ Such references, though 
unsolicited, help to a great degree and can only come about 
by harmonious relations with such men.” 


* 
Open House Works Well 

Many dairymen have found “open house” a good method 
of developing a favorable public attitude. Some of the larger 
firms such as Green Spring Dairy in Baltimore and Bowman 
Dairy Company in Chicago maintain auditoriums that are 
available for public use. Of course the majority of milk har- 
dlers are not large enough to provide this service but periodic 
invitations to the public to visit the plant and supervised 
tours for school children are within the reach of every dealer 


The public relations pattern is well nigh limitless. Pro- 
ducer relations, labor relations, relations with governmental 
authorities are only a few of the ramifications that have not 
even been mentioned in this article. Regardless of differences 
in shading, however, the basic color of public relations remains 
the same. It is a problem in developing attitudes. People live 
by impressions. Their impressions are gained through what 
they read, what they hear, what they see. Will Rogers used 
to say, “All I know is what I read in the newspapers.” Do 
most customers know any more? 


A great deal of progress has been made with public rel 
tions in the dairy industry since Mrs. Roosevelt’s unfortunate 
discussion of “spreads.” But the industry should not be lulled 
into a feeling that it has arrived in a public relations sens 
As this article was written the following notice arrived from 
the author’s milk dealer: 
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“PRICE CHANGE.—Effective September 17, 1948 we 
are increasing our retail price of all grades of milk 1% cents 
per quart. This price change is due to our increased costs for 
milk as ordered by the ———— Market Administrator and in- 
creased labor and supply costs.” 


That was all—the price of milk is going up, take it or 
Jeave it. 

It would have taken so little to couch that notice in lan- 
guage that would have softened the news that another stone 
had been added to the inflationary pile. As it was, the first 
reaction was to cut down. Cut down on what? Cut down 
on “the most nearly perfect food”? Cut down on what is said 
to be “the best buy” on today’s market? Yes, cut down be- 
cause all that the notice said, and it said it with brutal clarity, 
was: the price of milk is going up. Not a word about how 
milk prices compare with other food prices. Not a mention 
of the fact that milk is still the best food buy. Not a sugges- 
tion of friendliness. Not even, “We regret that we are forced 
to... Just, “Effective September 17 we are increasing our 
retail price .. .” Yes, we've got a long, long way to go yet. 


British Hint Nationalized Milk 


Practical Considerations Likely to Curtail Ac- 
tion for Present but Government Proposes 


Commission Empowered to Go Into Business 


THREAT OF NATIONALIZATION of the milk indus- 
A try—and more immediate steps to control distribution 

where local authorities regard present methods as in- 
efficient—are contained in the latest British Government report 
on milk production and distribution. Instead of the three Milk 
Marketing Boards which control distribution on behalf of 
producers (and which have done a very efficient job over the 
years of their operation) the Government proposes a single 
Commission responsible for England, Scotland and Wales. 


The Government report suggests that the proposed com- 
mission should have the authority, where it is satisfied distri- 
bution could be more efficient and economical, to start in the 
milk business on its own in competition with the present trade. 
Actual nationalization of the industry is not recommended “for 
the time being,” for the report recognizes public ownership 
would cause serious upheaval in a large number of concerns. 
There may be about 60,000 dairymen who would have to be 
bought out if State ownership were ordered, and this would 
produce enormous practical difficulties. 


Suggestions made by the committee include—that the pro- 
posed commission should be responsible for paying producers 
for their milk and should be free to control the flow of milk 
from the farm to the household table, that continuation of the 
wartime rationalization schemes for collection of milk from 
the farms, and that an opportunity for consumers to change 
their retailers at a given time every year—probably in the 
spring, should be made. Eventually all milk, including T.T. 
milk, should be heat-treated and sold only in bottles. 


Meantime reports from many parts of Britain indicate 
that there is a surplus of milk and that despite inducement 
to housewives for the past three weeks, to take milk “off the 
ration,” supplies have been returned to distributing depots 
unsold. This is the first time since the war began that such a 
surplus has occurred. Majority of milk has been wasted or fed 
to stock in England, because of lack of Ministry of Food proc- 
essing factories. In Scotland, all surplus has been sent to the 
creameries. Milk rationing—three pints a week for each non- 
priority customer—has again started. 
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‘“‘BETTER BUILT 
FOR BETTER SERVICE’’ 


For nearly seventy years Layne Well Water Systems 
have been recognized as the world's finest, but now and 
then we like to remind our friends—and ourselves of the 
r2asons why. From pump head to screen point, every single 
part of a Layne Well Water System is definitely "Better 
Built for Better Service." Maintaining that highly essential 
standard, especially during material shortages, has not 
always been an easy task, but not once has a compromise 
been made. 


Today, Layne Well Water Systems are actually finer in 
quality of materials, higher in efficiency and better in 
construction than ever before. This is particularly pleasing 
to the entire Layne organization, for it affords genuine 
satisfaction to have users well pleased. 


The advantages of owning a well water system in which 
full confidence may be placed is too obvious for comment. 
An unfailing and adequate supply of water is of utmost 
importance, It is a matter of record that the fine quality of 
Layne Well Water Systems is remembered and appreciated 
long after the purchase price has been forgotten. 


For further information, catalogs, bulle- 
tins, etc., address Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark 
Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis Tenn. * 3 

Ind. * Layne-Louisians Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La 
Layne-New York Co., New York (‘tv * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * Lavne 
aad Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Pacific, Inc. Seattle, Washington * e-Texas 
oO. . 


» Houston, Texas * Layne-Western Co Kansas City e-Minnesota 
m, Ontario, 


. * Layne-Atiantic Co., 
Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, 
* 


os - Mo. * Layn 
-o., Minneapolis. Minnesota * International Water Supply Ltd., Londo 
Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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lowa Milk Dealers To Meet 


Ice Cream Manufacturers and Milk Handlers 
to Hold Annual Gathering at Des Moines Nov. 
10, 11, and 12—Lively Program Scheduled 


HE ADVANCE OUTLOOK for the 18th Iowa Milk 

Dealers and 39th Ice Cream Manufacturers Annual Con- 

Vention is that it will be the largest and best in the 
history of the two associations. 


This year’s convention will! start the evening of November 
10th with a Smoker and Mixer made possible by the lowa 
Poodle Dog Association whose membership is made up of 
equipment and supply men. 

The speaking program of the convention will open the 
mornings of both November 11th and 12th, with separate 
group breakfasts for both milk dealers and ice cream manu- 
facturers. During the noon hour each day both associations 
will meet together for a group luncheon and will then listen 
to speakers in the afternoon whose subjects will be of equal 
interest to members of both associations. 


The annual banquet and floor show will be held the 
evening of November 12th, while an extra attraction has been 
added for football fans who will attend the convention. More 
than 200 tickets for the Iowa-Minnesota football game at 
Iowa City on November 13th were purchased during the 
summer by the members of both associations. Special cars on 
the Rock Island railroad will carry members to the game and 
return immediately following the game. At the present time 
no more seats are available as all seats at the lowa Stadium 
are sold. 

The following is the tentative list of convention speakers 
for the November 11th and 12th program. 

MILK PROGRAM: 

“Maintenance and Care of Milk Plant Equipment,” by 
A. F. Lund, Corporation Engineer, Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Sales Training for Management and Route Men,” by 
James Hudson, Sales Manager, Beatrice Foods Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Building Sound Dairy Plant Public Relations,” by Bryan 
Blalock, Marshall, Texas. 


PANEL DISCUSSION ON THE FOLLOWING TOPICS 
Production of High Quality Milk. 
Delivery Problems and Split Stops. 


Prevention of Fat Losses. 


r’ 
3. Sales and Merchandising. 
t 
5 


Simplified Small Dairy Plant Accounting Systems. 


| ICE CREAM PROGRAM: 


“Merchandising in the Pursuit of Profit,” by Howard 
Grant, Editor of Ice Cream Field, New York, N. Y. 
“Increasing Sales Through Drug Store Merchandising,” 
M. L. Finneburgh, Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, I!I 
“Report from the International Association,” Robert North, 
Washington, D. C. 
PANEL DISCUSSION TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED 
Dipping and Merchandising. 
Advertising. 
Plant Sanitation. 
Production Problems. 


Cost Accounting on Mix, Refrigeration and Trans- 
portation. 


ut, OLD — 
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Meet The New Champ 


Ravensworth Skylark Johanna, 2226533, Holstein cow 


owned by J. Stewart Smith and C. M. Janney of Round 1 
Virginia, has topped all existing U. S. 24-hour records with a 
oe 24-hour three-milking 
led pk Aas total of 165.1 on offi- g 


cial Advanced Regis- 
| Milk try test. Her record, 
1 Con- established on May 


in the - ; 25, was checked by 

#, a) Carroll tl mphlette of i 
ember 4, Span fae os Virginia Polytechnic q 
. ls 3 Ps — a > ; aa rs 


lowa ‘ j Ss Institute in three milk- 
up of \ oe ings, weighing 54.5, ol) 
. 52.6 and 58.0 pounds 


Kavensworth Skylark Johanna to make the new rec- 


en the From her, 82 quarts a day. ord total. 


2parate 

mneiai. Born December 5, 1940, Johanna was bred by O. M. 
tables White of Clear Lake, Wis. She was purchased by the Smith- 
1 listen Janney partnership from George B. Lee of Burke, Virginia, 
f equal in January 1946. 

Her sire was North Star Dixie and her dam is Grace Sky- 

ald the lark Johanna. 
as hee Now in her 5th lactation, freshening January 30 of this 

More year, she remained on two-milking DHIA work until April 21 
one i when she began her Advanced Registry test under co-operative 
ing the supervision of The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Pit on and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. A few days later she was 
me and changed to three-time milking and has remained on three-time 
nt time ever since. She was bred May 31 to the “Prizetaker” Holstein 
Stadium sire owned by Charles R. Hope & Son of Purcellville, Virginia. 


Two sons of Johanna are in the herd today including the 
speakers herd sire, Ravensworth Ormsby King Bessie. 
In addition to her phenomenal 165.1 pound record, she 
has produced as high as 163.7 on a calendar day. Her highest 
DHIA record on two-time milking was 123.4. She has given 


nt,” by as much as 8 gallons at a single milking. 


Jorpora- She has never been treated differently from any other 


member of the herd. Along with the rest of the 74-head 
len,” by Smith-Janney Holstein herd, she will be sold at the 


farm 
ny, Chi- dispersal sale September 4. 


New Zealand Surplus to Britain 


Great Britain and New Zealand have reached agreement 
on purchase of practically the entire New Zealand surplus of 
dairy products for the next seven years. 

Announcing this in the House of Commons, Mr. John 
Strachey, Minister of Food, reported that this season Britain 

stems. hoped to get 130,000 tons of butter and 85,000 tons of cheese. 
The agreement was reached with the New Zealand Dairy 
Products Marketing Commission and on the subject Mr. Stra- 
chey continues—- 

“In the season ending July 31, 1949 New Zealand will 
indising, send us not less than 97 per cent of her exportable surplus of 
icago, Ill butter and cheese. Before the beginning of each production 
ort North, — we shall consult and agree upon the proportions of Tin nie a ae e 
_ and cheese to be produced and the quantities to be Mastercraftsmen Since 1855 
eserved for sale to other countries during that season. In 
1953 we shall discuss future arrangements and, in particular, 
the desirability of further extending the period of a contract. 


“The prices for the 1948-49 season are to be—Butter, 235s BA 4 E R 31) »4 , | n 6 e 


per ewt., f.0.b.; cheese, 133s per cwt., f.o.b. 


“The prices of dairy products will be subject to review 
ad Trans angually, wwith maximum variations in any year of 7% per cent WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


above or below the price for the preceding year.” 


yy Bryan 
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Howard 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 





_STEELCOTE MFG. CO..*_ST LOUIS MO. 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Dist. of Damp-Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 


General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Onfario. 





Canadian Manufacturer:Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Conference At Cornell 


Large Number Attend Industry Sessions 
at University’s Annual Dairy Meetings — 
Bennett Remains Can Rolling Champ 


F ALL “NOTICES OF JUDGMENT under the Food. 
Drug and Cosmetic Act” in July 1946, 80% were caused 
by the presence of rodent hairs. This was emphasized 

by E. M. Searls, well known Sealtest entomologist, in his talk 
to over 350 industry representatives at the Annual Confer- 
ence held at Cornell University, September 2 and 3. 


Mr. Searls went further to state that “. . .rodent preven- 
tion is just as necessary to sanitation as any of the procedures 
of washing and scrubbing and cleaning which are so common 
in a dairy plant.” He then went on to explain the necessity 
for systematic rodent prevention and extermination giving 
suggestions on methods and _ procedure. 


Rodent and Insect Control 

One of fourteen speakers at the conference, Mr. Searls js 
eminently qualified to speak on this subject having done years 
of work on insect and rodent prevention with the Sealtest 
people. It is his belief that “the old style clap-type traps have 
been found the most successful to date.” He points out that 
it is “unwise” to try to catch rodents in a cheese factory using 
cheese for bait. 


As to the matter of DDT for insects Dr. Searls said that 
in two years of testing by National Dairy, DDT has been 
proven best of all known insecticides. Although in the past it 
has taken a skillful operator to use the DDT, equipment is 
now available that will simplify the spraying process and add 
to its effectiveness and safety. 

Turning to present milk marketing orders, C. J. Blan- 
ford, market administrator for the New York Milk Marketing 
Area, admitted that the orders are complicated and expiained 
that in an industry so diverse and widespread every aspect of 
regulations governing it must be complete. 


Pointing out that there are fourteen classes of milk in the 
present marketing orders, twelve of which are based on the 
use made of butterfat and the remaining two are skimmilk 
classes, Mr. Blanford said, “Each of these classes has its own 
peculiar pricing and supply conditions, which must be con- 
sidered in determining an equitable price. Fluid milk com- 
mands the highest price because it is perishable, must be 
moved quickly, obtained from a limited area, and meet the 
strictest sanitary requirements.” 


Mr. Blanford explained why it is impossible to price milk 
used for manufacturing the same as milk used in fluid form. 
“Such manufactured products would be so exhorbitant in 
price their sale would be almost non-existant. For example, 
23 quarts of milk are required to make one pound of butter... 
if priced as for fluid milk . . . butter would be selling at dov- 
ble its present price.” 


Intensified Sanitation Program 


Edwin Ludewig, acting director of the Bureau of Food 
and Drugs, New York City Health Department, described the 
intensification of its sanitation program. He said there was 
need because standards in restaurants deteriorated under wat- 
time conditions, and operators need to become more “sanita- 
tion conscious.” 


He offered the soda fountain luncheonette as an example 
of a current problem. Little thought has been given to prupet 
layout of equipment at the fountain for sanitary operation, 
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and it is not of sanitary design and construction, he said. 

























































Mr. Ludewig described an educational program designed to 
improve conditions and mentioned that the drive is a con- 
tinuing one and not temporary. 

Other speakers included V. N. Krukovsky, Cornell; Wm. 
p Jordan, Cornell; R. F. Holland, Cornell; A. D. Hakes, Metro- 
politan Cooperative Milk Producers Bargaining Agency; M. G. 
Fincher, Cornell; C. M. McCay, Cornell; A. C. Dahlberg, 





Food, Cornell: R. J. Spiers, Abbotts Dairies; L. C. Cunningham, 
connie Cornell; Edwin Ludewig, New York City Department of 
hasized Health; Carl Koerver, Pioneer Ice Cream Division, The Bor- 
o - den Company and Leland Spencer, Cornell. 

40 *T- 

“a On the lighter side of the conference program, Paul Ben- 

nett, manager of the Sheffields Farms Homer, New York plant 
ree won the Third Annual New York State Milk Can Rolling Con- 
cedures test. This is the second straight year that he has won, and by 
‘ommon virtue of the double victory he becomes permanent owner of 
ecessity the contest trophy. He covered the 100 foot course in 11 sec- 
giving onds flat, capping his last year’s performance by .6 seconds. 
By the half way mark Mr. Bennett had the opposition bottled 

and on his doorstep and won churning away. 

' The conference was sponsored by the Department of | 
Searls is 





Dairy Industry at Cornell and was arranged by a committee 
a of faculty members headed by Professor A. C. Dahlberg. 
Sealtest : 
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. they are important to you! 
Visits West Indies y P a 
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"© 1. Your composite samples will not lose water by evapora 
said that 


} A campaign to “Produce More Food” is being waged in tion and show a higher butter fat content than they should. 
las Deen a i ‘ ; : The fs _ “events » isture i » air fr freezing 
; the British West Indies, according to Robert Rosenbaum, re- The fan coil prevents the moisture in the air from freezing 
ie past it ~' : . 4 : | on the coils. Even if stoppers in bottles are loose, no water 
manent i cently returned Chairman of the Board of Dairy Industries | tegen ty 
Societv, International. He found an increased interest in di- | ey ; 
and add eas : Le the islands St eestabeins You no longer need keep samples in a rack exposed to 
versification of crops to make the - —_ . a I “sustaining the air for several hours and then wheel them to a distant 
in face of a general shortage of foreign exchange. The use | cooler, for with Compo-Cooler each tray is exposed only 
J. Blan- of milk and its products, he said, is being stimulated by the while being used at the weighing tank and then it goes back 


Aarketing 
expiained 
aspect of 


Society as a part of this campaign into the cooler, right on the spot — quickly. 


| € vs ; . ° . 
e . . ; | we } 3. With ¢ ompo-Cooler you don’t have trays piled one on 
In each of the islands, there is a nucleus of dairymen | the other so you have to rehandle to get the one you want. 


who desire to improve their methods. On the other hand,” Compo-Cooler trays are labelled and each has its place .. . 
Mr. Rosenbaum said, “there are a large number of farmers they are taken out and put back, quickly and easily . . . no 
who are completely ignorant of modern methods, and who pene lg fast the cans are coming off the receiving 
are supported in their primitive outlook by their local political atti 

bodies. This handicaps those who desire to make progress 
since they must compete with these low cost producers han- 
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4. Compo-Cooler saves you time, labor and money — no 
messy brine and no ice to lug several times every day. 


t be Con dling unsanitary products.” He found that the community COMPO-COOLER “Cabinette” 
nilk com- generally had a distrust of all milk products, and that, as a —is a self-contained unit, available in two desirable 
must be result, the consumption of this important food has never ap- sizes for the small plant. Comes ready to set wherever ° 


meet the you wish. Plugs into any socket as is ready for im- 


proached minimum nutritional requirements in this area. mediate operation. No installation costs. 


“However, there is an increasing awareness,” he added, 








; ia m . : ie. Neat : COMPO-COOLER “Cabinet” 
Ik 
price mi that the production, processing, distribution and consumption ; : ; 
hid for f “ beh” zs . ‘ —is the practical unit for the larger plants, serving 
uid form. of all forms of milk products would enrich the domestic econo- f aR “ei aa : . ' 
: ; d : ‘ < ; : rom 360 to a thousand dairies, or more. Comes in any 
rbitant in mies of all the islands, and have a profound influence in size to meet your specific requirements, 
- example, helping to solve some of the zent f ‘ . me 
| ping to solve some of the urgent food and employment | ROTH the “Cabinet” and “Coblactte” are made of LIFETIME 
butter... problems. we Steck, iestt ont. out. Both eliminate makeshift and 
¢ w- : : nefficient methods o andling composite samples. Both meet all 
ng at dot ‘A desire exists in many quarters for some sort of non- specifications and recommendations of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 


° ‘ s culture and all state agencies. 
governmental organization to which many agencies could turn 


for consultation and self help. The Dairy Industries Society, 
: International is assisting in the formation of a British West 
u of Food Indian Dairy Council, which is to be patterned along the lines 


— be of the Dairy Councils of Canada and the United States, but ASSOCIATED SPECIALTIES (COMPANY 


with adaptations peculiarly suited to the island. It will under- 


A request from you will bring an illustrated 
brochure and complete details . . . no obligation 











under wat- take to educate the community and to obtain proper sanitary Mate Giles: 126 BAST Sad ST.. KEW TORK 56, H, ¥. 
ore “sanita- regulations for every phase of this budding industry. It will BRANCHES 
cooperate with both public and private agencies.” 130 N. Wells Street 6534 28th Ave., N.E. 
an example Sir Harold Alexander, of Jamaica, is being called upon Chicago 6, Illinois Seattle 5, Washington 
n to proper to develop the by-laws for the founders’ meeting, scheduled WRITE OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
operation, for early January, 1949. 
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CLIP COWS REGULARLY WITH 


Sunbeam 


STEWART CLIPMASTER 










“Clipping reduces sediment » 
—gives you CLEAN milk 
not CLEANED milk.” _A 


Powerful motor 
inside the 
Easy-grip handle 


Clipping is the first step in the production of clean, 
quality dairy products. A regular clipping program 
means more wholesome milk and increased profits for 
everyone. 

The Sunbeam Stewart electric Clipmaster is preferred 
by dairy farmers everywhere for best clipping results. 
It’s the clipper that can be used year ‘round on cows, 
horses, mules, dogs, etc. Patented “friction-free”’ ten- 
sion control assures perfect tension—blades stay 
sharper, last longer. Uses no more current than an 
ordinary light bulb. Complete with blades, $32.50. 
(Denver and West, $32.75.) 


Sunbeam Stewart clipping equipment is available at 
your hardware or dairy supply dealer. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
(Formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. } 
Dept. 122, 5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 











Hextlo 


STAINLESS STEEL 


PUMPS Ve 










For Milk, Cream, Ice Cream Mix 
and all liquid dairy products. 


Foamless ° Sanitary 
Easy to Clean 


2,000 to 100,000 pounds of milk per hour. 
See your Cherry-Burrell man or write today. 


CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


nendmaker on a geal imolusly 





Vermont Conference is No. 27 


Impressive Program Arranged for North Country 
Dairyman in Green Mountain State Annual 
Convention — Large Attendance Expected 


ERMONT DAIRY PLANT OPERATORS and Managers 

will hold their 27th Annual Convention at the University 

of Vermont in Burlington November 3 and 4, 1948. ; 

Featuring a wide variety of lectures and discussion that 
range from “Federal Food and Drug Laws” to “Fall Milk 
Shortages” the conference will have as its central theme 
“Quality Milk.” One of the outstanding events in New Eng. 
land dairy circles, the conference is open and free to all who 
desire to attend. 

President of the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Man- 
agers Association is O. L. Brown of Vergennes. R. D. Ross of 
Morrisville is Vice-president while H. B. Ellenberger, former 
head of the Department of Dairy Industries at University of 
Vermont is Honorary Secretary. J. A. Newlander of Burlington 
is the Association’s Secretary-treasurer. 

The program follows: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


30 Register and Get Acquainted 
O. L. Brown, Presiding 
Chairman, K. C. Douglas 
10:00 Flavors in Milk—Causes and Prevention—J. A. New- 
lander 
Discussion 
10:40 Federal Food and Drug Laws and the Dairy Industry- 
C. C. Sullivan 
Discussion 
11:20 Let’s Show the Producer His Own Sediment Picture 
C. B. A. Bryant 


Discussion 


P.M. 
12:15 Lunch 
1:30 R. D. Ross, Presiding 
Chairman, L. A. Cooley 
Announcements and Appointments 
Remarks—P. R. Miller : 


Introduction of W. H. Riddell 
2:00 Progress Report on Uniform Inspection in the North 
Eastern States—H. E. Bremer 
Discussion 


2:30 Orleans County Herd Testing Program-Panel—R. D. 
Whitcomb and W. P. Leamy 





3:00 Description of New Dairy Building at Vermont Agri- 
cultural College—A. Bradfield 
3:20 Tank Trucks for Farm Pick-up—G. E. Sartain, Field 
Supervisor, Bryant and Chapman, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 
Discussion 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4 
A.M. 
9:00 Register and Get Acquainted 
R. D. Ross, Presiding 
Chairman, E. A. Blakelock 
9:30 Report on New Equipment at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition—A. Bradfield 


Discussion 
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Can Washing-Panel 
C. A. Abele. H. P. Faust and A. H. Razee 


Discussion 


27 





dame: 10:40. Milking Machine Sanitation—G. H. Hopson 

.nnual Discussion 

pected 11:20 Tendencies to Modernization of Refrigeration—T. A. 
Gross 

lanagers Discussion 

niversity P.M 


iS 12:15 Lunch S A N | T A R b 
ion tha 50 usiness Meeting 
all Mil 4 — OL Brown, Presiding A P P L l A N C E S 


1 theme Chairman, L. T. Tompkins FOR THE 


~w Eng- 
“all wh = CHEMICAL, FOOD AND 
~~ 15 Weigh Can Sampling and Testing-Panel 

C. W. Chaftee, J. L. Hileman and J. Seremet DAI R Y | N D U S T R | E S 


nd Man- Discussion 


00 Commissioner's Comments—S. G. Judd 


to to 





. Ross of , ia as 
‘ re 3:10 Fall Milk Shortage-Panel 
call , H. W. Selby. R. D. Aplin and T. M. Adams 
ersity of , ; , 
urlington Discussion 
7:00 Banquet—Waterman Building 
- 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK—OCTOBER 3 TO 9 
There are 25 classifications of ways in which 
you can lose your business through fire—and fouw: 
A. New- simple rules for safeguarding your property, Fire 
Protection Institute reminds business and industry 
this month. 
Industry— Occasion for the reminder is Fire Prevention 


Week, October 3-9, which recurs as national fire 
losses soar to record highs. Estimates for 1948 indi- 
cate more than 10,500 lives and $700,000,000 will 


icture— , . 
} Pictun be destroyed by fire. 


Leading causes for fire in American business and 
industry are: 


1. Smoking and matches 
2. Electrical: power consuming appliances, faulty 
wiring and equipment, misuse of 





3. Detective or overheated heating equipment. 
chimneys 


4, Sparks on roofs Nickel alloy or stainless steel, polished to a high de- 


the North ~ 


‘ f it ion. i 
5. Lightning gree of sanitary perfection. All models easily taken 


apart; parts readily accessible for cleaning. Leak-proof 


6. Flammable liquids : s 
Shimp valves have patented non-rotating stem to per- 


The four fire safety rules recommended for busi- mit use of a tighter packing pliable gasket without un- 





inel—R._D. ness and industry are: ine cilia 

. 1. Regular inspection for fire hazards : 
mont Agr 2. Fire-safety education for employees and ex- The Shimp Line Serves Everywhere in the Modern Dairy 
tain. Field ecutives . . | Can Steamers, Dividers, Weigh Can Outlet Valves, 
ford. Con- 3. Adequate supply of approved fire extinguishers Flush Type Valves, Truck Tank Valves. Holding Tank 


for protection against fire Valves, Sanitary Fittings and other special appliances. 
4. Employee fire brigades to fight fires as soon as 


they occur. 











— DISTRIBUTORS — 
Milk is universal and its variations are infinite. In the 
South Sea Islands of the Pacific pig’s milk is looked on with STA ! N L 3 S S & ST E 3 L 
; great favor by the natives. On the other side of the world in 
y Industries East Africa, children be bought as slaves for the price of ten PRODUCTS COMPANY 
cows, while West Indians mix salt with their milk in order 1000 Berry Avenue ¢ Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
to keep it fresh. 
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WHAT ARE THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE FACTS? 


1. Founded in 1909. 


2. Served the Dairy and Ice Cream Industries con- 
tinuously for 39 years. 
3. Member of Dairy Industries Supply Association 


and its predecessor trade associations for 27 years. 


4. Have exhibited in every major Dairy Industries 
Exposition since 1921. 

5. Of its present personnel 12 members alone have 
a combined total of 283 vears of experience in the 
dairy industry. 

What would you think are the answers to these facts? 

? ? Could they be ? ? 


RELIABILITY - STABILITY - CAPABILITY 


Veet us in Booth 456 at Convention Hall, 
at the Dairy Industries Evposition, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, October 25th to 30th. 


WISVER MANURACTURIVG CORP. 


122 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Equipment and Supplies for the 
Dairy and Ice Cream Industries 
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Artificial Breeders Meet 


Reports Indicate Wide Growth of Breed- 
ing Method — More than Million Cows to 
Be Bred Artificially During Coming Year 


THACA, N. Y.-MORE THAN 110 representatives ot re- 
gional dairy cattle artificial breeding associations totaling 
approximately 30 percent of all such groups in the United 

States met here this week, September 13 and 14, for the second 
annual meeting of the National Association of Artificial 
Breeders. Managers and directors of 31 regional artificial] 





New Board of Directors for National Association of Art‘ficial Breeders, 
left to right, Fred J. Hatler, William F. Schaefer. Max Drake, Dr. 
J. Pirie, Kenneth Wallin, and Maurice W. Johnson. 


breeding organizations from 19 states and Ontario, Canada, 
present at the meeting gave reports indicating that their as<o- 
ciations would breed a total of 1,162,950 cows. artificially 
during the coming vear. 


The National Association of Artificial Breeders meets an- 
nually to serve regional artificial breeding associations as a 
medium to exchange information on research technique, meth- 
ods of operation, and common problems. 


High point of the September 13 session was the evening 
banquet held here in Bibbins Hall following an all-day report 
and business session. “The demonstrated ability of artificial 
breeding associations to increase milk production is revolution- 
ary in the history of dairy cattle breeding,” speaker S. J. 
Brownell, Professor of Animal Husbandry at Cornell Univer- 
sitv, told his audience. Professor Brownell traced the increase 
in dairy cattle artificial breeding from its first organization in 
this country ten years ago, and characterized the group as 
“the nation’s fastest-growing farmer organizations.” 

The most successful growth, Professor Brownell said, was 
obtained where the “unique development of close cooperation 
between the colleges of agriculture and artificial breeding asso- 
ciations made possible research projects carried on by the col- 
leges to further the program using the herds and facilities of 
the associations.” 


W. D. Knox, Associate Editor of “Hoard’s Dairyman,” 
told the September 14 morning session that “no other develop- 
ment has meant so much to dairymen.” He spoke of the 
growth of dairy cattle artificial breeding from the organiza- 
tion of the Clinton, New Jersey Artificial Breeding Association 
No. 1 ten vears ago until today when he said “approximately 
2,000,000 cows will be bred artificially during the coming 
vear, representing in itself a ten million dollar business.” 


Delegates to the National Association of Artificial Breeders 
reelected Maurice W. Johnson, Manager of New York Artificial 
Breeders Cooperative, Inc., Ithaca, to a three year term on the 
board of directors. Also elected to a three year term was Fred 
J. Hatler, Manager of Yorkville Cooperative Artificial Breeding 
Association of Yorkville, Tennessee, and to a two year term, 
William F. Schaefer, Jr.. Manager, NEPA Artificial Breeding 
Cooperative, Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania. Officers elected by 
the Board were: Max Drake, Manager of Northern Ohio 
Breeders’ Cooperative Association, Tiffin, Ohio, re-elected pres- 
ident; Kenneth Wallin, Manager of Badger Breeders’ Coopera- 
tive, Shawano, Wisconsin, Vice President; and Hatler, elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Judging Popular in Michigan 


Judging in the dairy products division at the Michigan 
State Fair revealed the largest number of entries in the Fair's 
ninety-nine years of existence, according to Ralph Moore, de- 
partment superintendent, of Grand Rapids. Butter entries 
numbered 70 and cheese 35. 


Prof. Paul S. Lucas, of Michigan State College, who has 
been judging dairy products at the Fair since 1921, announced 
the butter far more uniform and of higher quality than ever 
before. 


McDonald Co-Op. Dairy Co., Flint, Mervin Chambers 
butter maker, took first award in butter. Second went to 
Middleville Co-Op. Creamery Co., and third to the Lansing 


Dairy. Fourth award went to Coldwater Dairy, Clare B. | 


Rubley, butter maker. 


Farmers Dairy Co., Linwood, Paul Hitz, cheese make r, | 
took first award in cheese with second prize going to Adolph | 


Miller, owner and cheese maker, Gladstone; third to Fayette 
Cheese Co., Henry Voelz, cheese maker, and fourth to Valley 
Dairy Co., Hubbel. 


Pelkie Co-Op. Society, Inc., took first award in uncured 
cheese; Kraft Food Co., Clare, took second and Palestine 
Cheese Co., Stevenson, third. Cottage cheese first award went 
to Northwest Cottage Cheese Co., of Middleville; second to 
Twin Pines Farm Dairy, Detroit, and third to McDonald 
Co-op., Flint. 


Gov. Sigler will auction the prize tub of butter and first 
award American Cheese Wednesday, Governor's Day, at 3 p.m. 


Seek Dairy Scientists 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has announced an 
examination for filling a variety of research jobs in the field of 
agriculture, at salaries ranging from $3,727 to $8,509 a year. 
The majority of the positions are in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of the Interior, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Most of the vacancies are in Washington, D. C., 
and Beltsville, Maryland, but positions throughout the United 
States will also be filled. 


The Agricultural Research Scientist examination covers 
the following fields: Agronomy, Bacteriology, Biology (Wild- 
life), Botany, Cereal Technology, Dairy Husbandry, Dairy 
Manufacturing Technology, Entomology, Fisheries Research 
Biology, Genetics, Horticulture, Meat Technology, Microanaly- 
sis, Mycology, Parasitology, Plant Pathology, Plant Physiology, 
Poultry Husbandry (Nutrition), Poultry Physiology, and Soil 
Science. To qualify, applicants must have completed 4 years 
of appropriate college study and must have had research expe- 
rience in the appropriate agricultural field. Graduate study 
may be substituted for part of the experience required. For 
some of the positions, ability to supervise or administer a pro- 


fessional and scientific research program is required. No writ- | 


ten test will be given. 


Information and application forms may be obtained at 


most first- or second-class post offices, from Civil Service 
regional offices, or from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. Applications will be accepted by the 
Commission’s Washington office until further notice. 


‘Read the Want Ads 





SPECIAL HAND 
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Milkstone Requires 
NG, too! 
‘ —.% 


. = "i 


DIVERSEY Specialized 
MILKSTONE CONTROL 


Assures Greater Sanitation ... 
Protects Product Purity! 


We all know that such factors as type of product proc- 
essed, rate and extent of heating and cooling, condition 
of equipment, hardness of water, etc., affect the composi- 
tion and amount of milkstone formed. Obviously, these 
same factors must be considered if milkstone control is to 
be efficient and economical . . . obviously, special han- 
dling is essential! 

With Diversey Specialized Milkstone control, you're as- 
sured results . . . complete, safe, economical milkstone 
removal made possible by a complete line of tailor-made 
products such as Diversey Peptex, Tembrite, Dilac and 
Dicoloid. In addition, you’re given the service and assist- 
ance of a thoroughly trained and experienced sanitation 
specialist ...a Diversey D-Man! 

Remember, waste, inefficiency, and profit loss go hand 
in hand with milkstone contamination! So why take 
chances? Call your Diversey D-Man today . . . or write: 


The Diversey Corporation 53 w. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
In Canada: The Diversey Corp. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








Sensational New Development 
For the Dairy Industry! 


Be sure to see it at 


DIVERSEY’S EXHIBIT 


Booths 1351, 1352 and 1356 (Downstairs—Lower Level) 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 
October 25 to 30... Atlantic City 





October, 1948 








USDA Dairy Purchases 


Purchases of dairy products for the first eight months of 
1948 and for 1947 are summarized in a report recently issued 
by the Dairy Branch of the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Administration. 


Reviewing purchase operations during the January-August 
period of this year, the report points out that with the excep- 
tion of some purchases of cheddar cheese and spray nonfat 
dry milk powder for the school lunch program, all 1948 pur- 
chases of dairy products were for export programs. These 
export outlets included the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, U. S. foreign aid and relief programs, 
and certain foreign countries receiving assistance under the 
Economic Cooperation Act but unprevared to buy through com- 
mercial channels. Among the items bought during this eight- 
month period for these export outlets were evaporated milk, 
sweetened condensed milk, dry whole milk, and spray and 
roller non-fat dry milk. 


All purchases during the first eight months of 1948, with 
the exception of the nonfat dry milk, were substantially equal 
to the Department's announced intentions to buy. Offers of 
nonfat dry milk will continue to be considered, with actual pur- 
chases dependent upon production, domestic consumption, 
and availability of supplies for export. It is doubtful, accord- 
ing to this report, that further announcements of intentions to 
buy or of balances to be bought will be made with respect to 
nonfat dry milk. 


Purchases of dairy products were made in 1947 for 
UNRRA, UN International Children’s Emergency Fund, U. S. 


toreign relief, school lunches, and price support. 


About 8 million pounds of nonfat dry milk were pur- 
chased in 1947 for distribution to schools under the National 
school Lunch Act. Over 8 million pounds of processed Ched- 
<lar cheese were purchased in 1947 for school-lunch use. This 
program was completed in January 1948, with the purchase 
of 675,000 pounds of cheese. 


All other 1947 purchases of nonfat dry milk were under 
the price-support program from early March through August 
on the basis of 10 cents per pound for spray and 9 cents for 
carlots of roller nonfat dry milk in export barrels and drums. 
This program was carried out to support prices to farmers for 
milk in accordance with legislative requirements. All of the 
211 million pounds of nonfat dry milk acquired under the 
price-support program in 1947 was sold to other agencies for 
use in occupied areas and foreign relief. 


In 1947, evaporated milk was purchased to complete the 
UNRRA program and for U. S. foreign relief. Dried whole 
milk was purchased for UN Children’s Fund. About half a 








million pounds of natural cheddar cheese was purchased tor 





export in early 1947 to complete the acquisition of 1946 set- 
aside cheese at the June 30, 1946 ceiling prices. 

The complete report, with detailed tables showing break- 
downs of purchase operations, is available on request to Dairy 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. The report is 
entitled “Purchases of Dairy Products by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1947 and January-August 1948.” 


“Dairy Manufacturing Processes” 


New Book by Everett L. Fouts and Theodore 
R. Freeman Published by John Wiley & Sons 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., announce the publication of 
“Dairy Manufacturing Processes”, by Everett L. Fouts and 
Theodore R. Freeman ($3.50). 


This late addition to the field of dairy literature is pri- 
marily designed as a hand book for dairy plant workers and 
short course students. Comprehensive treatment of the entire 
picture is provided. Section One is devoted to ice cream 
manufacture, sherbet and ices; Section Two to market milk 
and related products; Section Three to buttermaking; Section 
Four to soft cheeses; and Section Five to testing dairy products, 


The volume presents in understandable, non-technical 
language the practical directions for all the major dairy plant 
operations, including the processing of milk and the manv- 
facture of ice cream, sherbets, and ices, butter, cheeses, but- 
termilk, table cream, and chocolate milk. In addition, the 
authors have carefully explained the standards which various 
dairy products should meet, the more common plant tests, 
and the methods for correcting poor quality products. 


The material has been organized alphabetically under 
each main topic of discussion, thus enabling readers to 
locate exact information in a minimum of time. 


Both authors have had extensive experience in dairy 
manufacturing as well as in dairy research. Mr. Fouts is 
currently Dairy Technologist and Head of the Dairy Industry 
Division of the University of Florida, while Mr. Freeman, 
formerly an Associate in Dairy Industry at the University 
of Florida, is now Manager of Sunshine Dairy Products, 
Inc., Gainesville, Florida. 


Orders for the new edition may be placed directly with 
the publishers at 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York, 
or through the American Butter Review. 








LEFFEL scotcn MARINE BOILER 





See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 96 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 
Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P.. to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 
and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fire, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. MEK 
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Canadian Milk May Go Down 


Butter, Milk, and Milk Products Expected to Re- 
ceive Setback Toward End of Year — Distributors 


May Refuse to Sign New Twelve Month Contract 


been reached in spiralling prices of farm products and 
sharp declines are predicted “within the next few weeks” 
which may force a reduction in the price of fluid milk. 


BF bean sod ONTARIO—THE “SATURATION” point has 


Officials of the Ontario Department of Agriculture point 
out that feed grain prices have already begun to drop and 
farmers are being urged to market their crops as quickly as 
possible. 

A campaign for higher prices of butter, milk and milk 
products is expected to receive a severe setback as the picture 
becomes clear towards the end of the vear. 


Averse to Contract 


There is a strong possibility that milk distributors will 
refuse to sign a 12-months contract for milk supplies when the 





MILK BANK 


A system of “milk banks” operating on the same 
principle as the blood banks which have been set up 
in many countries since the war, is being started in 
France, following the example of Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to provide real mother’s milk for babies whose 
own mothers are unable to nurse them. 











present contracts expire at the end of this month. 


Distributors are aware that they will receive the brunt of 
public criticism if milk prices continue at the present level in 
the face of reduced feed costs. 


Tied down by a 12-months contract, the distributors 
would be unable to pass on the reductions to consumers and 
the full benefit of the changed economy would accrue only 


to the producers. 


On a month-to-month basis the milk prices would be con- 
trolled by changing prices and there is every reason to believe 
that it may be possible to give the consumers a reduction of 
one cent, or even two cents per quart as production costs are 
lowered. 


Little support is found for a producer demand of an in- 
crease of eight cents per pound in butter and one cent for fluid 
milk with prices at their own levels. 


It is pointed out that both milk and butter production 
were maintained at high levels when prices were considerably 
lower than they are at the present time. 


Ceiling Adequate 


Since the ceiling was raised on butter it is maintained 
that costs have not risen sufficiently to warrant a demand for 
a further price increase. 


Consumers ridicule a suggestion that they are hoarding 
butter at present price levels, especially in view of the Federal 
government's intention to import butter which may have the 
effect of reducing the price. 


ot If butter is actually in short supply and if the producers 
insist On price increase it is believed that the effect will be 
to create even more pressure on the Federal government to lift 
the ban on the manufacture of butter substitutes. 


October, 1948 
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OF A KIND 


THE NEW MODEL No. 800 
FOR TALL HALF PINTS 


\Wateber in Erory May) 
é .... the Quality 


...ruggedness’ §& 
...and service 

































—C.E. ERICKSON C0., Inc. 


DES MOINES 7. 1|OWA 













“Saf nad |” 

o 
One of Seal-Leaks’ most appreciated features is our 
safety-first sanitary method of packaging them * * 


The base unit is a dust-tite box of 250—four to the 
thousand—forty to the case of 10,000. Open just 
one of these neo-style units at a time, and your 
unused. Seal-Leaks will remain sanitary and sweet 
indefinitely. Stock up safely, too! Fewer orders— 
less bother—less danger of running short 

Always an exact fit. One for every milk closure 


joint in your entire plant. Your jobber stocks the 
most-used sizes—order from him today. 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


UNIVERSAL NAME 
IN GASKETS ~~ 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
Beaver Falls. New York, U:S-A° 


Hou You CanDWBLE Auailable 
LOADING Tisme with 
CONTINENTAL BOTTLE WASHERS 


Revolutionary new loading shelf of Continental Washers allows you 
to utilize 95% of the cycle for loading! You can turn out 
almost twice as many sparkling bottles as before. What's 
more, maintenance costs are slashed — the heavy- 
duty Continental weighs up to 50% more than 
comparable washers. Bulletin UB-12 has all 
the facts on how Continental Washers 
give you clean bottles at low cost. 
Write for your copy .. . today. 

















EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
6103 N. 76th ST., MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 
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Wisconsin Industry Sounds Off 


Million and a Half People Visit Impressive 
Exhibit of Dairy State Industrial Achievement — 
Enterprise Directed by J. F. Heil of Milwaukee 


W JISCONSIN INDUSTRY TOLD THE STORY of free 
enterprise to more than 1,500,000 Americans during 
the month of August—told that story in hard-hitting 
displays, panoramas and other visual presentations of the 
fruits of the American free enterprise system. 


Milwaukee’s state fair park was the scene of this half- 
million dollar effort in which more than 500 firms participated, 
and the occasion was the month-long celebration of the state’s 
100th birthday—the Wisconsin State Centennial. 


Citizens were told exactly how many people were em- 
ployed in Wisconsin industry, how industry’s taxes went to 
build roads, conserve natural resources, construct public build- 
ings, parks and beaches, provide hospitals, schools and state 
institutions. Famous Wisconsin “firsts” were pridefully dis- 
played, testifying to the virility of the state’s pioneering spirit. 


Under the direction of Joseph F. Heil, president of The 
Heil Co., Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Industries Committee, 
which sponsored the industrial show, worked for more than a 
year in preparing for the show. Manufacturers, many of whom 
cold competition had separated for years, got together last 
summer like so many next-door neighbors and worked out the 
details of this public relations enterprise. 


Collecting the historic exhibits alone was the work of 
months; designing the settings for presentation of the old and 
new products of Wisconsin industry occupied artisans and 
executives far into the nights for weeks. Assembling the tech- 
nical data within the 24 basic industry groups into which the 
show was divided meant interminable research, correspon- 
dence and meetings, extending far back into 1947. The brew- 
ing industry engaged the services of miniature model special- 
ists to construct an actual cutaway replica of an operating 
brewery, right down to the moving bottle washing line and 
little beer kegs that trundled off the filling line in trucks. 
Electrical motor makers arranged to display everything from 
“flea” size fractional horsepower units to 40,000 kilowatt tur- 
bine generators. The Wisconsin Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion spent $10,000 in the construction of a physical contour 
map of the Wisconsin River, complete with miniature dams, 
operating locks, trees, hills, flashing lights and flowing water. 
A complete, air-conditioned theatre was set up behind the 
doors of the pulp paper industry section to show educational 
movies about one of the state’s most romantic occupations. 


These and literally hundreds of additional exhibits were 
conceived, designed, produced and set up in the industries 
sng the building, itself, was completely renovated and 
face lifted, the better to attract the teeming thousands into 
this four-dimensional history book of American industrial 
achievement. 


Trouble In Pittsburgh 


On August 25, the City of Pittsburgh started a mandamus 
action in the Dauphin County Courts in which it asked the 
Court to issue an Order directing the Milk Control Commis- 
sion to give free access to the City of Pittsburgh to information 
in the files of the Milk Control Commission concerning the 
cost of producing milk and the cost of distributing milk in 
the Pittsburgh Milk Marketing Area, or in the alternative to 
issue a subpoena duces tecum on the Milk Control Commission 
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to give access to such information to the consumer. The man- 
damus action was filed by the City on behalf of the people 
of the City of Pittsburgh in their capacity as consumers of 
milk. 


The Complaint by which the City initiated its mandamus 
action against the Commission alleged that it was necessary 
to have information concerning the cost of production and 
the cost of distribution in order to adequately set forth the 
position of the consumer on whose behalf the City of Pitts- 
burgh has appeared at the past several price hearings held by 
the Commission in Pittsburgh. The City alleged that it had 
made repeated demands for such information upon the Com- 
mission during the course of said public hearings, but the 
Commission refused access to such information on the ground 
that under the Milk Control Law such _ information 


was 
confidential. 


The Milk Control Commission has until September 16, 
1948 to answer the complaint of the City of Pittsburgh. 


Dairy Bar Rings Bell 


The Dairy Bar, which was established at the Illinois State 
Fair in 1947 by the Illinois Dairy Products Association, work- 
ing through Illinois Dairy Exhibits, Inc., was an outstanding 
success in 1948. Sales at the Bar were increased by more than 
25 per cent over those of 1947. 


The Bar was established as a project to create good will 
for dairy products. It was attractively decorated, manned by 
high school girls in uniform, and kept strictly sanitary and 
attractive at all times. 


A greatly increased number of people, as over against 
1947, came directly to the Bar for the products which were 
for sale, which were: milk, buttermilk, chocolate drink, ice 
cream in cups and bars, and Swiss and American cheese sand- 
wiches. All products were sold at the same prices as’ those 
maintained elsewhere on the grounds, with the exception that 





Illinois State Dairy Queen, 
Association, enjoys 


sponsored by the Illinois Dairy Products | 
a glass of milk with Gevernor Dwight H. Green. 


portions of cheese served in the sandwiches were three to four 
times larger than to be had had anywhere else. All sandwiches | 
were spread with butter which caused a great amount of com- 
ment from those who purchased them. 


| 
A long-time Fair goer, Art Page of Prairie Farmer WLS, | 
pronounced the Dairy Bar the outstanding spot on the Fair 
Grounds. 


Thirty people were required to maintain the Bar and to 
serve the many thousands of customers who visited it each 


day. On five of the ten days more than 10,000 units of milk 
were sold. 


October, 1948 
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| quality equipment 
preferred by industry leaders 
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ae 
INCLUDING 
@ Model “B” and “C” @© New “Off the Bottom” 


Milk Sediment Manual Cream Sediment Tester 
Tester Model “F” 

@ Milk Sediment Me- ® _ lor tastaon 
— Tester Model H.T.S.T. Pasteurizer 

Controls 

@ Air Vac Milk Sediment @ Lintine Disks for Milk 
Tester Air-Line Oper- and Cream Sediment 
ated Model “E” Testing 


@ Sediment Test Cards 





New Automatic 10 cc. Milk Sampler. Operates elec- 
tronically. It’s accurate, fast, foolproof. Models for 
either single or double weigh tanks. 











Remember —It’s Booth 1448 


DAIRY SUPPLY DIVISION 


THE LANGSENKAMP-WHEELER BRASS WORKS, INC 
1151 WEST 79th STREET - CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
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MAPLEHURST MEANS SAFETY 

(Continued from Page 40) 
The driver members of the board are se- 
lected by the truck operators. Mr. O’Hair 
acts as chairman of the meeting. Drivers 
who have had accidents during the pre- 
vious month are present to tell in their 
own words what happened, and to an- 
swer questions. Toy cars and trucks are 
used to re-enact the accident, showing 
the actual positions of the cars involved. 
A representative from the garage is pres- 
ent to report the cost, and the mechanical 
defects if any, which may have contrib- 
uted to the accident. After each review, 
a discussion follows in order to decide 
what can be done to prevent such an ac- 
cident in the future. 

The company has a fleet of 40 trucks, 
built so that the driver stands while 
driving. 

The National Safety Council believes 
in the policy of rewarding drivers for 
careful driving rather than punishing 
them for accidents or carelessness. A 
driver who has no preventable accident 
in a year is awarded a gold pin. If a 
driver leaves a company to work for an- 
other which also belongs to the National 
Safety Council, he will still be eligible 
for the award, since he is issued a card 
which is transferable. 

The effectiveness of the safety pro- 
gram was brilliantly underscored by a 
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NORDIGARD CORP. 


“no accident” record for Maplehurst dur- 
ing the month of July 1948. The general 
training program is divided into service. 
collection, and sales. Safety comes un- 
der the heading of service. 

Text book used in the training pro- 
gram is “The Balanced Job of Retail Serv- 
icing and Selling” published by the Milk 
Industry Foundation. The lessons are 
supplemented by material from The G. 
R. Gundlach and Co., Cincinnati. a clear- 
ing house for milk distributor's ideas, and 
with sound slide films prepared by the 
International Association of Miik Deal- 
ers. Slides‘used are “Know “Em and 
Hold ’Em,” “Stumbling Blocks or Step- 
ping Stones” (complaints), “Bring “Em 
Back to Life” (regaining lost customers), 
“Collection Time Is Selling Time.” “Fol- 
low Up the Hot Ones’ (prospects), and 
“See "Em and Sell Em.” 


During training period trips are made 
to vary the routine and to acquaint the 
new driver with Maplehurst operations. 
Visits are made through the Maplehurst 
Farms, the milk plant, to the Laboratory 
where milk is tested, and the office of 
the advertising agency office that han- 
dles the company’s advertising. There 
are meetings with credit manager, 
George Watts, to learn the proper wavy of 
giving credit to new customers and of 
extending it to old customers. One full 
day is devoted to driver's training. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


The company five dairy 
stores located over the city. Ice cream 
is the principal item sold at the stores, 
but sandwiches and side dishes of baked 
beans, potato salad, etc.. are on the menu. 


operates 


Maplehurst is owned by four brothers, 
Sumner A. Mills. president; Newlin 
Mills, general manager; Howard S. Mills, 
in charge of the farms; and Mark C. 
Mills, inactive partner who is on the 
faculty of Indiana University. 

8 
MILK IN DEEP SOUTH 
Continued from Page 21) 
There has been a plant added 
at Sandersville and one in the vicinity 
of Washington. A new plant is 
contemplated at Statesboro, Georgia. It 


purposes. 
being 


is interesting to note that few of thesé 
farmers who are selling manufacturing 
milk have actually bought milk cows to 
add to their herds. Practically all of 
these cows were already on the 
but the milk simply had not been uti- 
lized to the best advantage to the farmer. 
What is important is that this is a “new 
income” to these farmers. The farmers’ 


farms, 


response has been most gratifying. 

One farmer in Georgia has been sell- 
ing milk since last vear, a tenant farmer 
on a 100 acre farm, and says this is the 
first summer in his farming career that 
he has not had to borrow money to put 
in the crop. 


New! PositivE PROTECTION AGAINST 
OXIDIZED and METALLIC FLAVORS 
in DAIRY PRODUCTS..... 


N. D. G. A. 


ANTIOXIDANT 


SAFE... EFFECTIVE... EASY-TO-USE... TASTELESS... ODORLESS... 


COME TO BOOTH 1605 - Taste for yourself the marked difference N.D.G.A. 


makes in frozen cream. Complete information available at the Convention - or write 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Exceptions Invited On Proposed 
Amendments of 27 Federal Orders 


Would Set Time Limit of Two Years on Government and Handlers 


Obligations to Pay Money Due the Other Under Milk Orders 


HE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE announced re- 

cently that it has invited industry ex- 
ceptions to proposed amendments to limit 
the time during which claims against 
either handlers or market administrators 
of Federal milk orders may remain ef- 
fective. These proposals would apply to 
97 of the 30 Federal orders which regu- 
late milk handling. The orders cover 
markets located throughout the eastern 
half of the United States. Exceptions 
must be filed with the Hearing Clerk, 
Office of the Solicitor, U. S$. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
not later than October 21, 1948. 


The proposals generally would set a 
time limit of two years on obligations 
of both the Government and handlers to 
pay money due to the other under the 
terms of the milk marketing orders. 


The two-year time limit, however, 
may be extended for the Government ba 
notice to the handler that money is owed 
under an order. The time limit may be 
extended for handlers by institution of 
an administrative proceeding under 
authority of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 


Provision would also be made for re- 
tention of records by handlers for a 
three-year period unless the local market 
administrator requires that such records 
be kept longer in connection with a legal 
action. Currently handlers are keeping 
records indefinitely. 


Proposals to effect such amendments 





Sy Mow th S. Seek 








were submitted by both producers and 
handlers at a public hearing held at 
Washington July 30, 1947. Since the 
Nashville, Tennessee; Paducah, Kentucky; 
and Topeka, Kansas, marketing areas 
were not under Federal order at the time 
of the hearing, the proposed amend- 
ments if effectuated, will not affect these 
three markets. It is contemplated, how- 
ever, that similar or identical action will 
be taken for these three markets at the 
earliest practicable time. 


The list of markets affected, with the 
order number of each, follows: Boston, 
Order 4; Chicago, Order 41; Cincinnati, 
Order 65; Cleveland, Order 75; Clinton, 
Order 70; Columbus, Order 74; Davton- 
Springfield, Order 71; Dubuque, Orde 
12; Duluth-Superior, Order 54; Fall 
River, Order 47; Fort Wayne, Order 
32: Kansas Citv, Order 13; Louisville, 
Order 46; Lowell-Lawrence, Order 34: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Order 73; New 
Orleans, Order 42: New York, Order 
27; Omaha-Council Bluffs, Order 35 


Philadelphia, Order 61; Quad Cities, 


Order 44: South Bend-La Porte Counts 
Order 67; St. Louis. Order 3; Sioux City 
Order 48: Suburban Chicago, Order 69 


Toledo, Order 30; Tri-State, Order 72: 


Wichita, Order 68. 
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DISI 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Sir Herbert Broadley Deputy Director-General of United Nations FAO to 


Address Society — Election of Officers, Informal Discussions Also Scheduled 


FFORTS TO ERADICATE cattle 
E disease, stimulate milk production 

and build the basic scientific foun- 
dations for sound agricultural economy 
will be discussed at the annual meeting 
of Dairy Industries Society, International 
by Sir Herbert Broadley, Deputy Direc- 
tor-General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
He will speak at an international dinner 
scheduled for October 24, 1948, at 6 
p.m. at the Morton Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., U. S. A. Some 500 guests from 
more than 40 countries are expected to 
attend. 

DISI's business sessions, election of of- 
ficers, committee meetings and round- 
robin discussions all will be held during 
the last week in October. They have 
been timed to dovetail with the events 
of major American dairy groups conven- 
ing in Atlantic City at the same time. 
The great Dairy Industries Exposition, a 
giant milestone of dairy industrial prog- 
ress, will be staged in Convention Hall 
on Atlantic City’s famous boardwalk 
during the same week. 


Commenting on the valuable work 
that can be done by a non-governmental 
organization in furthering food produc- 
tion and stimulating dairy enterprise, Sir 
Herbert currently -has said: 

“While our international set-up Food 
and Agricultural Organization can en- 
courage government officials to adopt 
progressive sanitation measures and can 
offer them advice and examples of suc- 
cessful steps taken elsewhere, it has no 
authority to exert an influence directly 
upon private enterprise. There is much 
that can be done, therefore, by an organ- 
ization such as Dairy Industries Society, 
International, privately organized with a 
common international purpose. 


Two-Fold Problem 


“FAO’s food problem is two-fold: First 
we must meet the emergency famine 
conditions which still drag on in war- 
stricken areas. Second, we must concen- 
trate on educational measures to con- 
serve and increase food production. One 
of the most important of these steps is 
to build increasing recognition through- 
out the world of the value of dairy prod- 
ucts in the diet, and of sanitary methods 
for its production and distribution. Bum- 
per grain crops this year in the United 
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States and elsewhere have not yet filled 
world storage bins to the point where 
they are a guarantee against hunger. 
The campaign to produce more food is 
still critical. Man cannot live on bread 
alone. The minerals and vitamins stored 
in milk and dairy products, almost per- 
fect foods in themselves, provide an ex- 
cellent dietary supplement to cereals. 
“Against this backdrop of insufficient 
food, is a current decrease in cow popu- 





OVERTIME ON OVERTIME 


Beginning September 15, 1948, 
the Wage-Hour Division Adminis- 
trator will start enforcement of the 
new “overtime on overtime” inter- 
pretations, based on recent Su- 
preme Court decision. Start check- 
ing your pay practices and con- 
tracts, with special attention to pre- 
mium rates for night work, seventh 
day of work, holidays or Sundays 
if your employees are covered by 
the Wage-Hour Law. 











lation and a continual increase in human 
population everywhere. A cooperative 
international effort is needed to cope 
with this situation.” 


To Sir Herbert, a daily milk-drinker 
himself, was personally assigned the dif- 
ficult emergency responsibility for the 
wartime nationalization of the British 
milk supply, which in conjunction with 
other war circumstances caused fluid 
milk consumption in England to rise 40 
percent within two years after it was 
adopted, helping to offset a considerable 
drop in the consumption of other dairy 
products. 


Sir Herbert had been director of an 
advertising firm before the Hitler threat 
called him to the Supply Department of 
the British Ministry of Food, where he 
was in control of milk, milk products, oils 
and fats. He is a Knight Commander 
of the British Empire, and author of a 
book called “The People’s Food,” a sur- 
vey of eating habits in the United King- 
dom, with a chapter devoted to the con- 
sumption of milk. 


Dairy Industries Society, International 
was formed two years ago during the 
Show week in Atlantic City, when a 
group of far-sighted representatives from 


twenty countries, recognizing the need 
for strengthening dairy enterprise every- 
where, unanimously voted the Society 
into being. DISI’s role is primarily edu- 
cational, and it has carried education 
into action, particularly in less developed 
areas where it is stimulating grass-roots 
agricultural, processing and consumption 
programs by those on the scene who are 
intimately concerned. 


Experts from Many Lands 


It now has members in 40 countries 
and a large committee structure made 
up of experts in the major phases of ac- 
tivity that attend the complex course of 
milk in its many product forms from 
farm to table. 


DISI will maintain headquarters in 
Convention Hall, the site of the great 
international Dairy Industries Exposition, 
where its committee sessions, to which 
non-members will also be welcome, will 
be held. 


Advance notice of committee meet- 
ings, whcih will take place at intervals 
throughout the week, will be posted on 
the bulletin board in the lobby of Con- 
vention Hall. Committees’ discussions 
will involve publications of dairy hand- 
books, the compilation of a glossary of 
standard terminology, progress of organ- 
ization of a regional dairy council in the 
British West Indies, furtherance of prac- 
tical sanitation measures, including pas- 
teurization and many other matters. 


Museum to Be Featured 


DISI, which is undertaking to expand 
a private collection of early and unusual 
dairy utensils and equipment into an in- 
ternational dairy Museum, will sponsor 
jointly with Dairy Industries Supply As- 
sociation a presentation at the Show of 
many unique pieces which form part of 
the collection. 


DISI members have been invited to 
witness the International Collegiate Stu- 
dents’ Contest in Judging Dairy Prod- 
ucts scheduled for Monday morning, Oc- 
tober 25, in an ocean-front room in Con- 
vention Hall. Teams of student “tasters” 
from some thirty colleges and universities 
will judge ten samples each of butter, 
cheese, milk and ice cream. Their scor- 
ings will be pitted against the scorings 
of four judges, each expert in one of the 
dairy products. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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CARNATION COMPANY SELLS 

The Carnation Company has sold its 
new brick store and garage building in 
Waterloo, lowa, to The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York for 
$140,000, it was announced recently. The 
property has been leased back to the 
seller for a long term with renewal 
options. 

Announcement of the transaction was 
made jointly by William C. Snyder, man- 
ager of Carnation’s Waterloo plant, and 
Henry Verdelin, vice president and man- 
ager of real estate for the 
company. 

The building, completed last May, is 
located at 321-325 Washington Street. It 
occupies a 120 by 140-foot parcel that 
is part of a 300 by 140-foot tract be- 
tween West Third and West Second 
Streets owned entirely by the Carnation 
Company. The company’s fresh milk 
processing plant occupies the West Sec- 
ond Street corner. 


insurance 


Q 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION MOVES 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion has announced removal of its admin- 
istrative offices to the new home office 
building pictured above, at 401 East 
Main Street, Richmond 7, Virginia. The 
move was completed on September 13th. 
Prominent among products manufactured 
by V-C are industrial cleansers featuring 
the VICAR line, comprising twenty Vicar 
Cleansers, each one formulated to meet 
a specific industrial cleaning requirement. 
Additional products include phosphate 
rock, chemicals, plant foods, plant in- 
secticides, cotton and burlap bags. 
® 
PEERLESS MANAGER 


E. E. Bauer has been appointed man- 
ager of Peerless’ Central sales district, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Bauer was former- 
ly centrifugal pump sectional manager, 
for the Peerless division. As district 
manager, Mr. Bauer will now supervise 
the sales of both the Peerless horizontal 
and vertical lines and other pumps of 
the company’s manufacture. 


Frank W. McCann has been named 
to the position formerly held by Bauer. 
McCann will be located at the Peerless 
plant at Quincy, Illinois. 





DON’T BUY THAT TRUCK 

According to Paul Potter’s Re- 
ports the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has warned its 
members concerning purchase of 
trucks and their business from em- 
ployers. “Don’t buy the boss’ 
truck,” advised the Union, “the 
reason the employers are doing this 
is because they think they can 
operate or distribute at less cost 
because they know when the indi- 
vidual owner buys a truck that he 
will sneak around and work at 
night . . . or do anything else in 
order to make both ends meet.” 
Another warning quoted a ruling 
of the U. S. Department of Justice 
that individual truck owners, like 
milk haulers, are liable to anti- 
trust prosecution and “like a group 
of business men, cannot get to- 
gether and decide on certain haul- 
ing prices.” 











BORDEN ACQUIRES CHILLICOTHE 
PLANT 

The Borden Company today an- 
nounced acquisition of the ice cream 
business of the Brownfield-Bird Com- 
pany of Chillicothe, Missouri. Dealers 
in nine northwestern Missouri counties 
formerly served by Brownfield-Bird now 
will sell Borden’s ice cream. Brownfield- 
Bird will retain its candy and confec- 
tion business. 


WENTWORTH TO SPECIALTY 
BRASS 


Specialty Brass Company of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin recently appointed Mr. C. E. 
Wentworth of Columbus, Ohio as their 
direct factory representative for Michi- 
gan, Ohio, West Virginia, Western Penn- 
sylvania and Northwestern New York 
State. 


NORTH DAKOTA CONVENTION 


Fargo, N. D.—An entire panel of 
speakers has been obtained for the an- 
nual convention of the North Dakota 
Dairy Industries Association and the 
North Dakota unit of the American Dairy 
Association. 

The two groups, largely duplicate in 
membership, convene jointly Oct. 10, 
11, and 12 at Devils Lake, N. D. 

Speakers will be Sen. Milton R. Young, 
La Moure, Dr. Daniel Q. Posin, Fargo, 
of the NDAC physics staff; Owen Rich- 
ards, Chicago, spokesman for the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association; Dr. Christian 
Jensen, Fargo, head of NDAC dairy de- 
partment; Ray Dobson, Minot, N. D., 
business manager of the Minot Daily 
News and expert in discussing the agri- 
cultural effect of the huge federal water 
projects in this state; Ray Alberts, Chi- 
cago, fieldman for the American Butter 
Institute; and Wm. J. Murphy, Bismarck, 
N. D., state dairy commissioner. 

A. M. Femrite, of the Mandan Cream- 
ery and Produce Company, is president 
of the Dairy Industries group, while Har- 
old Kobler, manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Creamery at Edgeley, N. D., 
is president of the state ADA unit. 

2 
OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE 


Stillwater, Okla.—H. C. Olson, Acting 
Head of the Dairy Department at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, announces in a 
late letter to the “Review” that a four- 
day conference in dairy manufacturing 
will be held under the auspices of his 
Department on November 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


“On this program,” says Dr. Olson, 
“will appear several outstanding speak- 
ers, and the discussions and demonstra- 
tions will be concerned with the manu- 
facture of butter, cheese, and ice cream, 
and the processing of milk.” 

A detailed program will be sent to all 
interested persons later. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to 
Department of Dairying, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College. 





A-1 BOTTLING MACHINERY CO. /Predents— 


e A-1 CASE CONVEYOR 

e STAINLESS BOTTLE CONVEYOR 

e and BLACK IRON CONVEYOR 

On Display at the DISA CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. - OCTOBER 25-30 


See JOE BOCCHINO at BOOTH No. 476 
MACHINERY CO. 


Manufacturers of Conveyor Oval Chains and Split Sprockets for Dairy, Beverage and Food Industry 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


(Continued from Page 10) 


portunity for newcomers and_ students 
and educators to rub shoulders with vet- 
erans of the industry. 
Fellowships to Be Awarded 

The Collegiate Students’ International 
Contest in Judging Dairy Products—long 
a recurrent feature of the Show—will oc- 
cur in a first post-war Show setting in an 
ocean-front room on_ the 
first day. 


Exposition’s 


Entry blanks are pouring in and in 
anticipation of record participation by 
colleges and universities DISA has post- 
ed two one-year graduate research fel- 
lowships as top awards, one more than 
was offered in 1947 when the contest 
was held in Miami Beach, Florida in a 
resumption after a war lapse of six years. 
Trophy cups and gold, silver and bronze 
medals will also be presented to winning 
contestants at an impressive Awards Ban- 
quet on October 26 by Milk Industry 
Foundation, International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, American 
Butter Institute and National Cheese In- 
stitute. International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, moreover, will 
join with DISA as an official sponsor of 
this dinner. 

An International Lounge furnished 
with comfortable chairs and bright with 





FOUR SCORE AND TWELVE 


Nine decades of life did not stop 
Dr. Christopher Graham, grand old 
man of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America, from attend- 
ing the 63rd annual convention of 
the association held at Kansas City, 
Missouri, in June. 

Born in New York State, Dr. 
Graham moved to Minnesota in 
1856 and is today recognized as 
not only a pioneer and master Hol- 
stein breeder but also is inter- 
nationally known for his work as 
a physician and diagnostician in 
the medical field. 

He established the famous “Gra- 
hamholm” Holstein herd on the 
original homestead property where 
he spent his youth 
Rochester, Minnesota. 

Dr. Graham will be one of an 
estimated 750 Holstein 
and their families 
convention. 


outside 


breeders 
attending the 


A recent letter from a friend to 
the headquarters of The Holstein- 
Friesian Assn. of America tells how 
Dr. Graham took one of his famous 
cows outside the barn and milked 
her at sunset on his 92nd birthday, 
just as he had done on each of his 


birthdays for nearly 50 vears! 
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| 


Pittcide—because 
use. Pittcide is 
chlorine to work 


wr sanitizing con- 
all types used 


Send for 


SAFEGUARDS 


V 

ept. E-40 
burgh 13, Pa. 
We are inter- 
ested in distri- 








: \DDRESS____ 
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PAINT + GLASS + CHEMICALS - 


PITTSBURGH 








PLATE GLASS Cc 


COLUMBIA( i )CHEMICALS 





PLASTICS 


OMPANY 


C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 


flowers will be a contact center and yet 
also a relaxing haven for the many visi. 
tors from abroad. Language specialists 
of Dairy Industries Society, International. 
which is sponsoring the Lounge in col. 
laboration with DISA, will be present as 
interpreters. Publications from many 
sources relating to the dairy fields and 
other factual material will be on hand. 
Practical daily Lounge programs will be 
of service to foreign visitors who may 
conveniently exchange notes with dairy 
industrialists, government officials and 
technicians from every continent. 


Non-commercial Exhibits 


In addition to the industrial displays 
of some 350 compaities, all members of 
DISA, there will be 
non-commercial exhibits. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, which has been experi- 
menting for the past ten years in meth- 
ods and effects of high-temperature 
short-time processing of milk, will show a 
heater designed by its laboratory staff. 
Several widely-known dairy groups will 
maintain 


attention-getting 


educational booths — among 


them American Butter Institute, Ameri- 
can Dairy Association, National Dain 
Council, National Association of Retail 


Ice Cream Manufacturers, and General 
Industry Committee of Southem 


California. 


Dairy 
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JOHNSTON NAMES WARD 

Appointment of Mr. Harold W. Ward, 
former Assistant Sales Manager of the 
Chocolate and Cocoa Division, as man- 
ager of the recently completed Hillside, 
New Jersey plant, has been announced 
by Edward C. Johnston, vice president 
of Robert A. Johnston Company of Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Ward will assume his new post 
on September 1. 

Mr. Karl Nielsen, who has represented 
Johnston in the Missouri-Oklahoma ter- 
ritory, has been transferred to the West 
Coast. Taking over Mr. Nielsen’s former 
position is Mr. Cecil Scott. 

s 
WEST COAST SURVEY 

A survey of manufacturing facilities 
and markets on the Pacific coast is 
being made by R. A. Emmett, president, 
and A. O. Thalacker, vice-president and 
general manager of Detrex Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

While spending the month of Septem- 
ber on the West Coast, they will make 
their headquarters at Detrex offices in 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Import- 
ant on their agenda will be means for 
improving service to customers of Detrex 
cleaning equipment and chemicals. 


Being also officers of Hooker-Detrex 
Incorporated, they will visit the solvent 
manufacturing plant in Tacoma, Wash. 
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CELEBRATES 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Robert A. Johnston Company of 
Milwaukee this year marks its 100th an- 
niversary. “Making chocolate powders 
and syrups which will enable dairies to 
produce a better chocolate milk at a 
reduced cost is our chief aim,” said Wil- 





liam G. Manschot, sales manager of the 
Johnston Chocolate and Cocoa Division. 


The Johnston organization of today, 
with two large manufacturing plants and 
19 branches, grew from the original 
Johnston company founded by Alexander 
H. Johnston in a small frame building in 
Milwaukee 100 vears ago. 


James Knox Polk was President, the 
Civil War was still 13 years away, and 
the population of the entire state of Wis- 
consin was only 30,000. There wasn’t a 


of German immigration were just be- 
ginning. 


Robert A. Johnston and his brother, 
Hugh, joined their father’s business when 
they came of age. The company name 
was changed to A. H. Johnston & Sons, 
and a larger plant was obtained in 1870. 
Following the death of A. H. Johnston in 
1879, the name was changed to Johnston 
Brothers. 


Within ten years, Johnston erected a 
new building. Just eight years later, de- 
mand had again surpassed production, 
so another new plant was built and the 
present company name, Robert A. John- 
ston Company, was adopted. 


As distribution widened and demand 
grew, the present modern offices and 
plant were erected. This building is the 
heart of Johnston production and ware- 
housing facilities, which also include a 
large plant in New York, built 10 years 
ago, and 19 other warehouses and 
branches. 


Present directors of the Robert A. 
Johnston Company are Harry S. John- 
ston, President; H. Stuart Johnston and 
Edward C. 
Erwin Kienappel, Treasurer; Eugene J. 
Fretz, Secretary; Edward H. Meyer, As- 
sistant Secretary; Arthur M. Kessler, 
Plant Manager and Director; and Walter 


Johnston, Vice-Presidents: 


railroad in the state, and the great floods V. Johnston, Director. 
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range of plants. 


installations. 









Marley Non-Clog Spray 
nozzles boost efficiency 
in any cooling unit. 
For peak performance 
modernize present 
equipment with these 
patented nozzles. 


= Marley SpraCoil Towers 


FOR CLOSED SYSTEM COOLING 

OF LIQUIDS, OILS AND GASES 
SpraCoil Towers are the logical combination of two service-tested Marley 
Units (Marley Towers and Marley atmospheric sections) into one per- 
fectly coordinated installation. For indirect and combination 
cooling, SpraCoil Towers set performance standards in a wide 
For years they have rendered the 
ultimate in service for: 
DIESEL PLANTS — Cooling jacket water and lube oil. 
CHEMICAL AND FOOD PROCESSING — General process cooling. 
DAIRIES — Cooling milk. 
REFINERIES — Cooling or condensing oil, water and volatiles. 
FOUNDRIES — Cooling quenching oils. 


oc 0 GD Mec 


Recycling and Natural Gasoline Plants, Compressor Stations, 
Smelters and Mines 


The Marley Double-Flow Tower with the Marley coil shed 
also is adapted to high-efficiency coil cooling for largest 


THE MARLEY WAY is the PERFECT SPRAY 






Ut y 


KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 








CONSUMER MISUNDERSTANDING 
Annual Convention of National Pro- 
ducers Federation Will Tackle 
Industry’s Number One Problem 


\ JASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 27. 
—HOW TO convince consumers 
of the facts of life—that there can- 

not be both a high industrial wage stand- 

ard and cut-priced farm products—will 
be one of the major problems with which 
dairy farmers will grapple at the 32nd 
annual convention of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation in 

Portland, Oregon, November 9 to 12. 
“It is in the interests of our whole 

economy that the public understands 
the necessity of support prices for agri- 
culture,” declared Charles W. Holman, 
Federation secretary, in announcing the 
convention program. “A healthy agricul- 
ture and industry cannot exist if farmers 
are to be made the victims of a squeeze- 
play between high wages and cheap 
living. 

“National and world conditions were 

responsible for occasional extremes in 

price rises during the past year, and con- 
sumers must be helped to understand 
that farmers were powerless to control 
these. Now farm price declines are set- 


honor the pledge which the nation gave 
in exchange for all-out farm production 
for war and _ postwar reconstruction 
needs.” 


Problem to Be Discussed Thoroughly 


The convention theme of better pub- 
lic relations for the dairy industry will 
be led off by John Hill, New York, presi- 
dent of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., and 
will be further developed by Gavin W. 
McKerrow, Milwaukee, president of 
Golden Guernsey Dairy Cooperative; G. 
A. Boger, Allentown, Pa., president of 
Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers; 
Robert Schiering, Mt. Healthy, Ohio, 
president of Cooperative Pure Milk As- 
sociation of Cincinnati; and Eugene S. 
Trask, Idaho Falls, Idaho, general man- 
ager of Upper Snake River Valley Dairy- 
men’s Association. A conference of co- 
operative editors and information work- 
ers will discuss the practical mechanics 
of the public relations program. 


Other topics on the convention agenda 
include quality standards for dairy prod- 
ucts, changing utilizations of milk, use 
and limitations of milk pricing formulas, 
youth as cooperators and dairy farmers, 
the future of farmer cooperatives, and 
cooperatives and the anti-trust laws. 





highlight the first day of the sessions and 
will include on its panel R. C. Mitchel] 
Southbury, Conn., Connecticut Milk Pro. 
ducers Association; Miss Genevieve Judy. 
New York, Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, Inc.; Rich L. Duncan, 
Louisville, Falls Cities Cooperative Milk 
Producers Association; and E. J. Ryger. 
South Bend, Ind., Mid-West Producers 
Creameries, Inc. 

Public sessions on November 10 wil] 
include, besides the public relations dis. 
cussions, the annual report of the secre. 
tary and an address by Federation presi- 
dent John Brandt, Litchfield, Minn. Also 
scheduled are talks on the federal food 
and drug act and its administration by 
James C. Pearson, Seattle, station chief 
Food and Drug Administration; volun- 
tary quality programs by Paul Stocklip, 
Los Angeles, production manager of 
Challenge Cream and Butter Association, 
and Roy Stein, Portland, manager of the 
research department, Dairy Cooperative 
Association; changing  utilizations of 
milk by L. E. Evans, Los Angeles, gen- 
eral manager of Challenge Cream and 
Butter Associations, and M. M. Boney, 
Bellingham, Wash., general manager of 
Whatcom County Dairymen’s Associa. § 
tion. J. M. Punderson, Rochester, Minn. § 
general manager of Rochester Dairy Co- 
operative, will lead the discussion on 


aeneand 











ing in. Some declines are healthy, but A conference on legislative activity 

prices lower than the support levels chairmanned by Mrs. J. Laning Taylor, 

would endanger farm solvency and dis- Federation educational Director, will quality standards. 
Get Better Tasting 
Cottage Cheese... 


Better Keeping Quality 


making. 


powder. 


excessive route returns. 


is economical 


F.O.B. Chicago. 


Serer 7 
4—1 quart bottles... 
1 gallon jug.... 
4—1 gallon jugs...... 


W. E. 
357 West 63rd Street 





with F-L Coagulator 


F-L Coagulator synchronizes milk coagulation with 
the taste desired acidity at cutting time — the most 
critical and all important step in Cottage Cheese 
It works equally well in either all skim milk 
or skim milk reinforced with dried non-fat milk 


It is now possible to make cottage cheese uniform 
in taste (flavor and aroma), eliminating off lots and 


F-L Coagulator is scientifically standardized for uni- 
formity, will remain at full strength until used. It 
gives greater yield with better keeping qualities. It 
1 quart will coagulate approximately 
4,800 gallons or 41,220 pounds of skim milk. 


Order your supply now at these commercial prices, 


..$ 5.09 ea 


FLAVOR-LINE INC. 


Wagner, President 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


4.65 
18.09 
14.40 























Stainless Steel Weigh Cans 
and Receiving Tanks 


Especially designed to meet all health specifications, 
the H. E. Wright Stainless Steel Weigh Cans and Receiv- 
ing Tanks are of matchless quality. Manufacturing 
“know-how” coupled with years of experience has helped 
us develop stainless steel tanks which will meet the most 
exacting inspection requirements. 

All corners have two inch radius, and all seams are 
welded, ground and polished. Legs, hangers and outlets 
are welded to tank and polished. No solder is used. 

The stainless steel valve lifter is easily removable and 
is of “pull forward” construction. Strainers are all welded 
with radius corners and are “above the milk line”. 
Flanged and capped sample holes in cover are located to 
suit the customer. 

Each H. E. Wright Weigh Can has the best in materials 
and craftsmanship, and all can be purchased with confi- 
dence backed by our years of experience. 








H. E. WRIGHT CO., 32 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CHARLESTOWN 29, MASS. 
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DAVID L. BUTTRICK, PIONEER 
On September 4, 1948 David L. But- 


trick of Arlington, Mass., Dean of the 
New England milk industry, passed 
away. Mr. Buttrick, known as “Dave” 


among dairymen throughout New Eng- 
land, was eighty years old. 


Mr. Buttrick founded the David But- 
trick Company 57 years ago when his 
first horse drawn wagon brought butter, 
eggs, and poultry to the residents of Ar- 
lington. Under his direction and _ later 
with the help of his son “Herb” Buttrick, 
the business grew to its present size. To- 
day there are two country plants han- 
dling the milk of some three hundred 
producers while the company employs 
more than a hundred individuals. 


Highball, newsletter of the New Eng- 
land Dairy Mixers, said of Mr. Buttrick: 


“Dave Buttrick was a grand old man, 
loved and respected by his employees, 
patrons and business associates. He was 
always ready and willing to give advice 
to the younger men in the industry and 
there are many fine established busi- 
nesses that owe their success to that ad- 
vice. 

A pioneer, Dave Buttrick developed 
many of the standard practices of the 
modern dairy industry. He had vision, 
enterprise, and courage of his convic- 


tions, and made an outstanding success 
of his business.” 

Mr. Buttrick has left behind him a 
reputation and an influence that stand 
for the finest characteristics of the in- 
dustry which he served. 

& 
THOMAS E. ELDER 


Thomas E. Elder, 65, official in- 
spector for the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America from Alton, New 
Hampshire, died suddenly September 8 
at the home of Mark Keeney, superin- 
tendent of the dairy herd at Essex Coun- 
ty Hospital, Cedar Grove, New Jersey. 

Mr. Elder was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the national association 
in 1921 and held this position for 20 
years. He was an official inspector in 
the Herd Classification program of the 
Association from its inception in 1929 
and also served as associate fieldman in 
New England during 1943 and 1944. 

Born in Virginia 

Born in Virginia, he was a graduate 
of Cornell University, class of 1911, and 
was a nationally-known expert in his 
field. 

Following his graduation, he was 
named assistant superintendent of the 
Mt. Hermon School farm near North- 
field, Massachusetts and later became su- 


perintendent. He served in France dur- 
ing World War I and later became dean 
of the Mt. Hermon organization. 

Under his supervision, the Mt. Her- 
mon Holstein herd became one of the 
best known in the nation. He was widely 
known as a breeder and showman 

Through the years he was active as a 
judge of dairy cattle. 

During the last few years, he had been 
in a precarious state of health and had 
suffered numerous and serious heart at- 
tacks. He had expressed a preference to 
remain active, however, and had gone 
to New Jersey to classify the Holstein 
herd there at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
sons, Thomas E. Jr. of Florida and Hol- 
ton of Vermont. 


“SMOKE” HADLEY PASSES 

C. C. Hadley, Secretary of The Indiana 
Dairy Products Association for 
years, died August 21. He had been 
seriously ill for several months and death 
was due to cancer. 

He resigned his post as secretary of 
the association effective July 1. Dick 
Larson, formerly associate secretary of 
the Ohio Dairy Products Association, took 
his place. 

Funeral services were held Monday, 
August 23. 
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NEW FIELD SERVICE 


A new service to breeders of purebred 
Holstein-Friesian cattle in the Midwest 
States was set up September Ist when 
a field territory comprised of Ilinois, 
Missouri, and the western ends of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee was activated. 

Robert J. Howard, Assistant Farm Ad- 
visor, Kane County, Illinois, was installed 
as the first fieldman in 
tory. 


terri- 
Mr. Howard is a graduate of Iowa 
State College, and was Assistant County 
Agricultural Agent in County, 
Iowa, before entering the military service 
in 1942. After four years in uniform, 
Mr. Howard became Assistant Farm Ad- 
visor in Kane County, was assigned youth 
activities, DHIA testing, and supervision 
of general dairy projects. 

In Kane County, Mr. Howard has been 
closely associated with projects carried 
through by Tri-State Holstein Club. 

He is married and the father of 
children. His tamily will 
reside at Geneva, Illinois. 


s 
HEADS CORROSION CONTROL 
Industrial Corrosion Control, Inc., has 
been recently incorporated under the di- 
rection of R. G. Forsberg, president. 
Forsberg also serves as president of Penn- 
Ohio Industrial Sales Co., suppliers of 


StamAsuik 


this new 


Boone 


two 
continue to 


industrial equipment and Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative for Industrial Corrosion Con- 
trol, Inc. He was formerly associated 
with Jessop Steel Co. as purchasing 
agent, and Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

General sales offices for the company 
will be maintained at the Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with James D. Clokey, 
Jr., as Sales Manager. Clokey was for- 
merly general manager of sales for Wash- 
ington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa., 
steel specialist for Superior 
Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa., and also as- 
sociated with Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corp. Sales representatives for Industrial 
Control, Inc., are located 
throughout the principal cities of the 
United States. 

The plant, located at Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, maintains complete facilities 
to line industrial equipment with Vinyl 
Plastisol, a thermo setting plastic which 
has proven highly successful as a pro- 
tective agent 
dustry. 


stainless 


Corrosion 


against corrosion in in- 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Mr. A. Kolstad, of Kolstad Engineering 
and Sales Company, 38 Giralda Walk, 
Long Beach 3, California, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for Thomas 
C. Wilson, Inc., manufacturers of tube 
cleaning equipment. 











ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


filtering problems. 
and duplex 
densed milk plants. 


manufacturer 


fully cut to 


proper 


@ We combined your experience in milk 
filtering with our experience in design and 
fabrication to make the new STAMSVIK 
America’s most efficient filter. Many of the 
new features found only in the STAMSVIK 
ALL STAINLESS STEEL Filter are the 
direct result and THE SOLUTION of your 
The STAMSVIK is 
available in a wide range of sizes in single 
models for cold, 
evaporated milk, cheese, butter and con- 
We are the only filter 
fabricating 
available in a wide range of types and 
thicknesses for the various uses and care- 
diameters for best 


and cheese. 


whole and 


Filled with suggestions 
covering the production and quality 
control of cultured dairy products, ice 
cream and vitamin fortified milk, butter 


Write Today—Ask for 
CATALOG No. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, 


25 LABORATORY PARK 


PEERLESS PUMP IN NEW PLANT 


Consolidation of the movement of both 
personnel and equipment into its new 
19-acre plant site at Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, has been completed by Peerless 
Pump Division of the Food Machinery 
Corporation, and tempo of final construc- 
tion is being stepped up, according to 
F. E. Fairman, Jr., Vice President of 
the Food Machinery Corporation and 
General Manager of its Peerless Pump 
Division. 

Peerless’ new Indianapolis plant is the 
former Fall Creek Ordnance works and 
was acquired from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration late in 1946 with a bid of 
$861,000. Construction features of the 
existing Fall Creek Plant, based on 50 
ft. by 20 ft. steel column spacing, are 
well adapted to the problem of setting 
up for high manufacturing volume of 
pump units. 

Located approximately two miles from 
the heart of downtown Indianapolis at 
2005 Northwestern Avenue, the new 
plant forms an impressionable picture of 
steel and concrete. Paralleling and to the 
west of the main factory structure is a 30 
ft. by 800 ft. structure comprising locker 
and accommodations for 
1,200 employees. 


shower 


over 
Remodeling of this 
section has been made to include a dis- 
pensary, receiving and shipping depart- 
ment offices. 
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resuits. See your jobber or write direct. 
Qur All Stainless Steel parts 
~ "re, particularly the larger 
“ i diameter Stainless Filter Plates 7 
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Engineered by YOU ... for YOU 
EXHIBITING ATLANTIC CITY 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. of pitrseurcn 








= ee nam 
Reg. U.S. 


Successors to— Stamsvik Manufacturing Corporation 


1513 LOCUST, CORNER MARION PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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‘FRIGIDRY 


TRADE MARK 


Save Time—Save Money—Avoid 
Trouble. Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- 
idry’ cultures to produce mother 
culture in one generation and take 
guess work out of making good but- 
termilk, butter and cheese. 


Write for Booklet No. 206 on produc- 
tion of Cultured Dairy Products. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


— 






DAIRY 
CULTURES 


LYOPHILIZED’ 


for 


UNIFORMITY 
* 
VIABILITY 
« 
STABILITY 


*New, high-vacuum, sub- 
zero drying process. 
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NT CP TRAFFIC MANAGER DIES the Disa Fifteenth Dairy Industries Ex- 













both Leonard T. Wilson, well known traffic position traffic committee, a position to 
new manager of the Creamery Package Mfg. which he had been reappointed this 
Indi- Company, Chicago, died suddenly of a —* 
rless ; Mr. Wilson is survived by his wife, 
inery Bertha, and three daughters, Mrs. Her- 
truc- bert Brundage, Mrs. Bruce Little, and 
ig to Mrs. Charles Henderson. 
it ot 
and © 
ump J. J. GILMORE NAMED 
The appointment of John J. Gilmore, 
s the Minneapolis, as Technical Director of 
- and the Herd Improvement Division of Land 
. Ad- O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., was an- 
id of nounced today by R. M. Stolen, manager 
f the of the division. 
m 50 Gilmore will have charge of the labo- 
, are ratory functions at the Land O’ Lakes 
tting bull stud farm at Anoka, Minn. He will 
1e of be responsible for training and supervis- 
LEONARD T. WILSON ing the inseminator technicians employed 
from by cooperative breeders associations who 
lis at } heart attack August 26. Funeral services are members of Land O’ Lakes, Inc., 
age were held at Riverside, Illinois, followed and will direct the feeding and care of 
ire of \) = by burial at Woodlawn Cemetery. the sires in the bull stud. 
to the | Mr. Wilson, who had been employed A graduate of the Vermont College 
sa 30 } by Creamery Package since 1911, was of Agriculture, Gilmore has been in 
locker 56 years old. He was a member of the charge of the field technicians at the 
shige Trafic Club of Chicago, an instructor New York Artificial Breeders Coopera- 
: this at the Traffic Institute in Chicago and tive and previously managed the Ver- 
a dis- a member of the Association of I.C.C. mont Artificial Breeders Cooperative. 
epart- Practitioners of Washington, D. C. In His apponitment supplements the staff 


1946 he was appointed Chairman of of the Herd Improvement Division 


rs 





which includes Earle Sanford in charge 
of sire procurement and association or- 
ganization and Owen Street who main- 
tains an accounting of fiscal operations 
and records of breeding efficiency. 


 ) 
KARNES NAMED AT BEATRICE 
CHICAGO—William G. Karnes, for- 


merly vice-president, has been named 
executive vice-president of Beatrice 
Foods Co., it was 
announced today 
(September 17) 
by C. H. Haskell, 
president of the 
company. 


Mr. Karnes 
joined the legal 
department of 
Beatrice in 1936. 

Se He later headed 
a newly organized department of la- 
bor relations and in 1943 became vice- 
president and assistant to the president. 
He was elected a director in June, 1947. 
Mr. Karnes was graduated from North- 
western University law school after hav- 
ing previously taken a degree in com- 
merce at the University of Illinois. 

Beatrice Foods Co., now celebrating 
sor and distributor of food products, in- 
cluding dairy and poultry products and 
frozen and specialty foods. 
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The Cooling Power of TONS of ice 
ALWAYS at Your Disposal 


® DEPENDABLY efficient — two words that describe the “King 
Zeero” Ice Builder to a tee. For here in one trim, attractive unit is 
concentrated the cooling power of tons of ice . .. as accessible as your 
nearest water tap ... premium product protection around the clock. 
The “King Zeero” Ice Builder utilizes a comparatively small com- 
pressor that either helps cool water for current use or produces ice 
for future use. Compressor cooling capacity is multiplied many times 
because cooling loads are handled by a combination of melting ice 
and FLASH EFFECT. Temperatures lower than 32° are attained by 
adding calcium chloride or other cooling point depressants. Replace 
your worn, profit eating water or brine cooling equipment with a 
dependably efficient “King Zeero,” Now. 


Is 


NC. 


OHIO 








ZED* 
MITY 




















ITY Write for Bulletin 74 

ITY THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 

um, sub- 1447-55 Montrose Ave. Chicago 13, Il. PENDING 
ess. 
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“Full-Load” System 
NE HUNDRED PERCENT OF 


rated can or bottle capacity of 
pasteurizers, coolers and exhaust- 
ers is achieved, according to the manu- 
facturer, through the new Harris con- 
veyor system, developed by United 
Welding and Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles. 
Basis for the system is a grid floor, 
alternated with a walking beam grid. 
The walking beam grid raises slightly, 





picks up the entire load, moves forward 
about 3 inches, recedes setting the load 
down, and returns to its original posi- 
tion. The design eliminates a pusher 
bar, as well as any guides, chains or long, 
moving belts. All space in the processing 
area is used for actual production. Be- 
cause the entire load moves at once, 
bumping and damage to cans, bottles 
and packages are eliminated. 

All working parts, as well as grease 
points, are outside of the processing area. 
The system is adaptable to hot as well 
as cold units. 

Every exhauster, cooler or pasteurizer 
employs this system, and it can be engi- 
neered to any size unit. 

For further informtaion, literature and 
prices on Harris exhausters, coolers, pas- 





midity and poor ventilation. 


“USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


teurizers or other equipment employing 
this system, write to this magazine or 
directly to United Welding & Mfg. Com- 
pany, 8705 S. Crocker Street, Los An- 
geles 3, Calif. 


® 
Humidity Control System 
NEW HUMIDITY CONTROL 
system for protecting barns, live- 
stock and farm equipment has 
been announced by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company. 

“The new control system,” said Ray 
R. West of the Honeywell company, 
“will do away with excessive animal-pro- 
duced moisture which in cold weather 
often reaches 100 per cent saturation. Ex- 
cessive barn humidity is resulting in se- 
vere losses to buildings, animals, their 
feed and their food-producing abilities. 
The new system has been successfully 
tested for reducing structural decay and 
rusting of metal equipment and tools, in 
retarding bacterial growth, and for re- 
sisting unsanitary conditions.” 

The system will be distributed through 
wholesalers of farm and electrical equip- 
ment by Brown Instrument division of 
the Honeywell company. It will control 
fans and other devices, automatically 
maintaining temperature and humidity 
at desired levels, according to the area 
in which installations are made, said 
West. It will also do away, he added, 
with spontaneous combustion dangers 
and fodder mildewing and spoilage. 

A study of the gains which can be 
experienced through the use of proper 
barn and other livestock shelter ventila- 
tion has been conducted by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The U.S.D.A. 
study outlines various structural improve- 
ments and other methods for providing 
against losses resulting from extreme hu- 


ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Fly Control 


EVELOPMENT is announced of a 
D method of fly control that is con- 
tinuous and automatic and affords 
claimed protection against flies, as well 





as moths, mosquitos and gnats. Called 
Aerovap, the new device is harmless to 
humans, animals and foodstuffs; it is 
odorless, stainless, noiseless, and requires 
no labor in operation. 


Originated in England, the unit is a 
thermostatically controlled electric-vapor- 
izer which carries a cup of synthetic 
insecticide in a bakelite insulated heater 
at the end of a wall bracket. The device 
is screwed to the wall and its electric 
cord plugged into any ordinary electric 
AC-DC outlet. When the current is 
switched on, the insecticide is volatilized 
and infinitely fine, invisible particles are 
dispersed into the air and cover every 











LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER “ STOKER UNITS 


Generate Dry Low Cost Steam with the Proven Service and Safety 
of Leffel Scotch Marine Boiler and Leffel Ram Type Stoker 


We build stokers for other makes of Scotch type boilers. 
Leffel boilers are ideally suited for oil or gas firing. 


Available in sizes 6 to 250 H.P. inclusive normal (not inflated) 
rating, — and built with many plus qualities exceeding A.S.M.E. and 


State Boiler Codes. 


Write, wire or phone us for full particulars. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1662 Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. MR 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 82 
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surface in the area 
ceiling, etc. 


including walls, 

Flies are killed by coming in contact 
with the microscopic particles, contact 
being unavoidabble since the insecticide, 
carried by air, is effective wherever air 
circulates. 

Aerovap consumes about the same 
amount of electricity as a 60 watt electric 
light bulb, and then only when the de- 
vice is “on”. Normally the unit is “on” 
only one minute out of every six. It is 
available through leading pest control 
companies throughout the country, on a 
yearly rental basis at a quite nominal 
figure, which includes regular mainte- 
nance service and insecticide as needed. 


e 
New Rogers Catalog 
ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


NEW 
A LOG has just been issued by the 

C. E. Rogers Company, on its 
milk condensing and spray process dry- 
ing equipment. The catalog features va- 
rious types and installations of Rogers 
Stainless Steel Vacuum Pans, Rogers Hot 
Wells, and Rogers Spray Process Milk 
Driers. 


Included also is considerable technical 
data and general information, charts, ta- 
bles, and illustrative material of interest 
to plant managers and department heads. 


Copies of the catalog may be had by 
writing to C. E. Rogers Company, care 
of this publication. 


6 
Issues Dairy Booklet 
See SPECIALIZED DAIRY deter- 


gents, germicides and improved, 

time-saving cleaning methods help 
maintain lower bacterial counts in dairy 
plants, is described in a new, 24-page 
booklet just published by Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York. 


After first pointing out that only a 
carefully planned and rigorously execut- 
ed sanitation program all along the proc- 
essing and handling line—from incoming 
supply to outgoing bottle—can achieve 
low bacteria counts over an extended pe- 
riod, the booklet goes on to make specific 
recommendations of materials and tech- 
niques especially designed to efficient 
handling of such tasks as: cleaning 
processing equipment; removing milk- 
stone from preheaters, pasteurizers, re- 
generators and other heat-exchange 
equipment; germicidal treatment of 
equipment surfaces; washing and condi- 
tioning milk and cream cans; lubricating 
conveyor chains; bottle washing; descal- 
ing and derusting equipment; etc. Of 
particular interest is a special section of 
the booklet devoted to a discussion of 
the advantages to be derived from the 
use of steam-detergent cleaning and the 
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many specific dairy-plant applications of 
this faster cleaning method. 


a 
Mechanized Hand Truck 
HE TRI-TRUCK, a new, mechan- 


ized, three-wheel hand truck, is an- 

nounced by the Melooz Manufacitur- 
ing Company. The Tri-Truck is a hard 
wood and steel, general duty hand truck, 
incorporating a_ telescoping support 
which adjusts and locks to the correct 
balance position for any type and weight 
of load, even with the load on the truck. 
The truck balances and supports the 
load, so that inexperienced, older, or 
lighter men can do safe, efficient hand 
trucking work. The truck provides lever- 


Seamless 





age which more than doubles the truck- 
ers strength for easy loading, gives safe, 
sure control for unloading, and makes 
wheeling the load almost completely ef- 
fortless. 


The Tri-Truck stands 56 inches high, 
and comes equipped with ten inch diam- 
eter, rubber-tired roller bearing wheels, 
and free-swiveling ball-bearing hard rub- 
ber caster. It can be tilted and locked 
in a wide range of positions, from fully 
vertical to fully horizontal. The telescop- 
ing support is constructed of Shelby tub- 
ing and ribbed welded steel. 


An illustrated circular and complete 
data are available, without cost or obli 


gation. Inquiries are invited. 


BAFFLE CUP 
STRAINERS 


HIGH OR LOW HANDLES, IN 12 TO 18 QUART CAPACITY FOR 6" OR 7'4” DISCS 


A new idea in strainers . 


. . the new baffle 


cup prevents swirling, protects the disc 


against washing, channeling or breakage. 
Fast, positive, sanitary and economical ... low 
in price...Superior baffle cup strainers deliver 


the maximum in efficiency and service. 





Visit us at BOOTH 731, Dairy Industries 
Exposition, Atlantic City, Oct. 25 to 30. 


Superior METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT AVENUE 


ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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Flame Failure Safeguards 


O meet the need for efficient flame 
failure safeguards and controls on 
gas-oil conversion Com- 

bustion Control Corporation offers Fireye 
Svstems FF-2 and FF-6. 


burners, 


used on oil burners 
alternate fuel. It 


The former is 
which use gas as an 





consists of photoelectric scanner type 


45PH5, electronic flame rod_ type 
45JP1, and programming control Type 
24PJ8. 


When the system is used on oil, the 
photoelectric scanner monitors the main 
oil flame providing instantaneous safety 
shutdown on flame failure. The program- 
ming control programs the sequences of 
ignition and fuel svstems, and the elec- 
tronic rod monitors the pilot gas flame, 
preventing the main fuel valve from 
opening until pilot flame is properly 
established. 

When the system is converted to gas, 
the electronic rod monitors the continu- 
ous gas pilot flame and the programming 
control programs fuel and ignition sys- 
tems. A simple switching means is all 
that is required for the 
from oil to gas. 


change-over 


System FF-6 is used on gas burners 
which use light oil as an alternate fuel. 

The system includes electronic rod type 
45JQ1 and control Type 24QJ5. The 
electronic rod monitors the continuous 
gas pilot, providing through the control 
instantaneous safety shutdown of main 


flame on pilot flame failure. Monitoring 
operators on gas and light oil are identi- 
cal and no wiring changes are required 
on change-over. 

All Fireye Systems are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Bulletin 
CH4753 describing the units may be 
obtained by writing the Combustion 
Control Corporation, 136 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


a 
Sintere Carbide Alloy 


EVELOPMENT of a sintered car- 
bide alloy, especially designed for 
high speed planer tools, is an- 


nounced by the Carbide Alloys Division 
of Allegheny Ludlum Steep Corporation. 


The new alloy, which was developed 
with the cooperation of manufacturers 
of high speed planers, is now available 
on a commercial basis under the trade 
name Carmet Grade CA-51, and the 
blanks can be supplied for planers using 
either the “clamped in” or brazed type 


blanks. 


A series of tests with the new metal 
has led to claims that the new alloy is 
superior to any developed thus far. The 
following data were compiled from a 
typical test with a planer using “clamped 
in” blanks. 


Material cut........ 60 per cent semi-steel 
casting 


Depth of cut.............. Up to 1% inches 
PRED pdsiessietansteisiutecsaditeisoaaes .100 inch 
Surface speed........ 175 feet per minute 
Metal removed......As much as 2100 

Ibs. per grind of tool. Most eco- 


nomical metal removal, 1750 lbs. 
per grind. Best previous, approxi- 
mately 600 Ibs. per grind using 
standard carbide alloys. 

Other applications for Carmet Grade 
CA-51 include blanks for heavy turning, 
boring and facing tools, as well as simi- 
lar operations where an exceptionally 
strong carbide is required. 
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n STAINLESS 


CHICAGO 16. ILL 


Storage Depots 
B. DICKINSON and Co., Des 


Moines, Iowa, through Manufac- 
turers Sales and Service Co., has 
announced nation-wide distribution of 
Sturdy-Built Refrigerated Storage De- 
pots. The Depots are for outside installa- 


¥ 





See 





i 








tion and have been designed for high or 
low temperature storage, low tempera- 
ture processing or refrigerated holding 
at distribution points. 

The units are prefabricated of wood 
and are complete in every detail. They 
are test run at factory and arrive as- 
sembled on skids ready for immediate 
operation upon connection to electric 
service drop. They are portable and may 
be set at any desired location near main 
plants or at selected distribution points. 

Depots are modern in design and are 
painted white. They are made in several 
sizes with the average being 8’ x 8’ x 
16’ — 20’. 


e 
Chicago Stainless Catalog 
HICAGO STAINLESS has _ just 
achieved that most difficult of jobs 
—making a catalog unusual and 
highly readable, as well as informative. 
The reader is actually invited to visit 
the plant at any time. And, as a pre- 
view, the catalog features a behind-the- 
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scenes tour conducted by the attractive 
receptionist. 

Seven colors and many action pictures 
have been used in the handsome book. 
It has a silver foil cover which flashes 
with the brightness of stainless steel it- 
self. 

Copies of the new catalog are ready 
for mailing to everyone interested in 
storage, refrigerating, and _ processing 
equipment for the dairy, food and chemi- 
cal industries. They will also be avail- 
able at Chicago Stainless’ booth 521 at 
the Dairy Industries Exposition in At- 
lantic City. 

* 
CR Storage Vat 


HE NEW CHERRY-BURRELL CR 

Storage Vat is presented to the in- 

dustry in a publication recently is- 
sued by the company. All-welded and 
completely streamlined in design, the 
vat and other Cherry-Burrell products 
have been described in a handsomely 
done up booklet of six pages. The book- 
let is illustrated to show various features 
of the vat, and includes sizes, stvles and 
specifications of the model. 

Copies of the booklet describing the 
vat may be gotten at any of the Cherry- 
Burrell branches or by writing to the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation care of this 
publication. 


a 
Compo-Cooler Cabinette 


SSOCIATED Specialties Company, 
A New York City, manufacturers of 

the Compo-Cooler Cabinet for 
handling composite milk samples have 
just announced a new “CABINETTE” 
to meet the demand for a smaller and 
less expensive cabinet for milk plants 
serving from 12 to 240 dairies. 

ae 
CHICAGO INDICTMENTS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


a flat rebate payment of $50,000 each 
year to the A. & P., plus the following: 
1942, $75,000; 1943, $52,000; 1944, 
$52,000; 1945, $55,000; 1946, $74,000, 
and 1947, $98,000. 


May Plead Nolo 


The defendants have several weeks 
in which to file their formal defenses 
against the indictments which could 
carry with them severe fines and even 
jail terms for the individuals. The pleas 
may be “guilty,” “not guilty,” or “nolo 
contendere.” 

“Nolo contendere” has been pleaded 
in a number of anti-trust cases recently 
because it prevents the case from pro- 
viding a foundation for possible later 
civil suits in which complaining parties 
might try to claim treble damages. Sev- 
eral such suits now are pending against 
the General Motors Corporation in the 
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wake of its case in which the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation was in- 
volved. A party filing a “nolo conten- 
dere” must obtain permission of the 
Court, and it has the effect of placing 
the defendant “at the of the 
Court.” 


mercy 


The milk defendants in Chicago, how- 
ever, are full of fight, and give no indi- 
cation of asking quarter of any kind. Ol- 
iver O. Smaha, president of the Chicago 
Milk Division of Borden, issued a state- 
ment: “As we understand the indict- 
ments . . . we are charged with alloca- 
tion of customers, and also with dis- 
criminatory pricing in-so-far as large vol- 
ume buyers are concerned. In respect 
to the allocation of customers, our rec- 


ord will clearly show the existence of a 
highly competitive situation, and will 
also prove that these charges are not 
only untrue but also ridiculous. 


Bowman used advertising display 
space to have its sav: “Many times dur- 
ing election years the milk industry in 
Chicago has been a political football. 

Bowman's management welcomes 
the opportunity to submit prices and 
methods of operation for the scrutiny 
of the courts and the public. Bowman 
Dairy is always proud to have an oppor- 
tunity to prove that the milk business 
is one of the most efficient in the world 
and that its profits are only a fraction of 
a cent per quart.” 
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SPARKLER 


Horizontal Plate 


_ FILTERS - 


for hot or cold milk 


1 Sanitation—because Sparkler filters have all parts made of rolled, 
* stainless steel, easily accessible for cleaning, with no internal threads, 
no castings, they offer the utmost in sanitary design. 


2 Production Efficienc y—because the filter medium is supported evenly 
* on a horizontal plane by Sparkler stainless steel horizontal plates, 
filtration takes place uniformly over entire filtering area. This means 
high flow rates. The smallest particles, light or heavy, are removed. 
There is ample run-off space for filtered milk, yet the compact con- 
struction uses exceptionally small space. 





‘The Horizontal Plate Principle 







mportant Things in 


“Sparkler Filters Give you Clean 
Milk Faster" ° ° ° ° 





See the Exhibit of 


Sparkler Milk Filters 
at Booth 136 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 


ATLANTIC CITY 








SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mundelein, Illinois 



















































































FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT = 
AMMONIA COMPRESSORS — Brand 
new 3 inch by 3 inch Vertical, Single act- 
ing Worthington Ammonia Compressors, 









‘WANTS and FOR SALES. 




































































Complete with Multi-drive, Fly Wheel, Belts, TR 
Foundation Bolts, Spare Parts, Oil and Wr 
Gauges. Price $545.00 F.O.B., Philadelphia, te 
ege = Limited quantity for immediate delivery at ing 
Classified Advertising Rates his aittamtive peice. Act mew! RROD ro 
(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) PRODUCTS DIVISION, Refrigeration En- *. 
Position Wanted gineering Corporation, 2020 Naudain Street, Wis 
, ile > » be > >. — 
50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each additional word. Philadelphia 46, Pa. _ 10-M F 
All Other Advertisements FOR SALE—2000 and 3000 gallon = 
Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). . 7 ° ‘ a 
Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). Pfaudler Horizontal Glass Lined Tanks tine 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words) with agitators and motor. drives : ri 
y a ere ar 
Keyed Address Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, — 
25c additional in the United States. ‘ x y — 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 10-M > 
r r ry r > yy ae Ay ‘ 7 ‘ one ara his 
= eee AMERICAN MILK REVIEW BOILERS FOR SALE—Good used and Thi 
naecagge ese ites a nN ae ae new, high or low pressure boilers, recondi- in t 
175 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. tioned and State inspected. Also new and avai 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 20th of the month preceding publication.) used smoke stacks, breechings, boiler tubes, Rag 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All pumps, motors, pipe, valves and fittings. Doi 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular display Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis. 10-M san¢ 
advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) . ——___—_——— prod 
FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell homogenizer, with 
stainless steel head, 125 gal. capacity, excel- selli: 
- lent condition—%500. Cherry-Burrell soaker tor 
‘ ~ a « type, 4-wide bottle washer, automatic infeed, ean 
FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT model © S350. Milk or cream cooler, two erty 
; - aa 7 a aoa < = “ section, 6 feet, like new $200. Located in land 
REBUIL1 Pasteurizers, Milk Coolers, FOR SALE—4-wide, 40 per min. Sturdy- Eastern Pennsylvania. Box 352, care this or 
Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate Coolers silt sottle Washer, 1 Davis, 10 valve publication. 10-M Ft 
and Heaters, Homogenizers and Bottle filler, stainless steel bowl, 48MM equal flow —- route 
Washers. Send us your requirements. Ohio valves, 1 Cellophane or Parchment Bottle FOR SALE—Four 550 gallon “Life- units 
(reamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland Hooding Machine about 3 years old, good ” (Alloy Prod ; Cc Verti cereal 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. S-M-t.f. condition, also Qt., Pt., and ™% Pt. bottles, tyme” ( oy roducts Co.) Vertical 342, 
square, cases. Available approximately Nov. Coil Vats, all stainless steel construc- ~ 
* > A] ‘y Sever: sed 96 case “or 5D Trite xle Vek er ary. Pawnoa . . ‘ 
FOR SALE Se ve ral used 96 cast I rt 15th. Write Glenn Eckert, Perry-Payne tion. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- a 
Wayne sterilizers for cans of evaporated Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-M ' Roe milk 
milk. Complete, moter driven with motor = — -— > poration, 1 East 42nd Street, New York § _ becai 
and in good condition. Prompt” shipment. OR SALE—-Girton 3-compartment, pres 17. N. Y 10-M New 
Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wisconsin. ae mee washer. Used four months only, — 7?" en aa ase TK 
10-M ashes 4 pt., pts., qts. and half gallons. D ' 
——_—_—————— - —_ ‘ D. Wades Gee mwood, Arizona. FOR SALE—2240 gallon Heil SS. Crea 
FOR SALE—At our Staten Island —>pp a ; —— Truck Tank, 5 ft. x 15 ft. with mount- city 
Warehouse and Shop we have a good selec- aaa SALE—20)0 and 300 gallon ing. Very good condition. Lester this 
tion of Pasteurizers, Coolers, Bottle Wash- erry-Burreill Spray V:z . iz- : ii ° a? 
ers, sottle Fillers, Can Washers, Storage erg stai less Pie oe - a Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East ms 
Tanks, Heaters, Separators, Weigh Cans, a a en lie, mae eek ee. 2 7 
Filters, Ice Cream Freezers, Homogenizers, Thoroughly — reconditioned. Lester unde: 
Vacuum, Pans, Churns, Pumps, etc. Save Kehoe Machi ’ * ra ; a . 
. . - ’ ~ Iner Th T 
money by considering good Used and Recon- : = y Conpecation, . Soe FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS ~ 
ditioned Equipment. Write or wire your 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 10-M ———— _— j : oan se 
. . ‘ > -K ac ry Cor —_ i ee * FOR SALE—Chocolate Milk made with owne 
requ-rements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- We hi a ; er : - , . . - 
iolattom. & Mast Gad Gendt Mew Teak 37 Ve have for sale one Sturdy-Bilt Milk Bradway Non-Settling Chocolate Syrup and route 
. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616 10-M sottle Washer—Model No. 551, 4 Wide, Powder is superior. Place your trial order $45,0 
ct eas me cxits —7 = ‘ : Variable speed of 18 to 24 bottles per min- now. BRADWAY CHOCOLATE _COM- balan 
. : ' , ute. Witho automatic F sashes TY. New Castle 7-M-t.f 
FOR SALE—S00 gallon Creamery Pack- - a. gage ony Phar pe vig Ae PANY, New Ca tle, Ind. (M+. a 
a, ao steel, — al tles, is in good condition and the price is FOR SALE—Used milk bottle crates. Can ‘FO 
a 7 al sages Van ee ee f ter $1,000.00 F. O. B., Sioux City, Iowa. Roe deface old name and rebrand. Write or Nort! 
peeconllings: JP page  asage a er Model D-2A  Ppairy Company, 4613 Morningside Ave., phone for present day inventory. Ohio day 
(automatic) 25 gallon Stainless steel hop- Sioux City 20, Iowa. 10-M Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave. sion. 
per, fils 40 units per minute. Large quan- —_- — = a Cleveland, Ohio. 7-M-tf. mode 
tity of clean used 48 mm. economy round We are in a position to serve you on ——— — — auton 
quart bottles at 2 cents each f.o.b., N. Y. C., equipment for the manufacturing of butter, FOR SALE—400 gross used 56 MM stub- all ni 
also good, serviceable used standard round cheese, ice cream and milk products. Tell us by round and square quarts, $2.00 per gross teuriz 
quart bottle cases at 25 each f.o.b., N. Y. C. your wishes, we can help you. Central F.O.B. our plant. Also 150 gross 56 MM Inelu 
Manchester Cream Co., Ine., 421 E. 174th Equipment, Ine., 943 S. Meridian St., ™% pt. rounds. Sunnydale Farms, Ine., 400 death 
Street, N. ¥. 57, N. ¥. 10-M-2 Indianapolis, Indiana. 10-M Stanley Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 10-M-2 $50.0 








USEFUL — INTERESTING Betiena DRY MILE gn 


SIPHONS, for, AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS for home use 
remove ream from bottled milk for use 
with coffee, cereals and desserts 


PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS — 
WIN NEW ONES 











Lead find Mag Cream 
Sipho 4 bcoster aid. Homes 

consume more milk The patented, glass-smooth, ‘‘20-year 

leart yw many dishes are eylinders’” give years and years of 

the liberal use of milk instead maximum production of a superior dry 

milk at the lowest possible cost. 
for round or square bottles Many other exclusive features insure 
GLASS $15 per gross $100 per 1000 long life with low steam and power 


costs. 





ALUMINUM $17.50 per gross, $115 per 1000 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed Complete details upon request. 


MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


3455 EAST 150TH STREET CLEVELAND 20, OHIO DOWAGIAC MICHIGAN 
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4 ind ros SALE — MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY | — ~ BOSFTION = 
le act. : y 
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Wisconsin Cheesemakers Association—57th an- 
nual convention will be held at the Retlaw 
Hotel Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. Oct 19-20. 
George L. Mconey Executive Secretary 

Dairy Industries Exposition—Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, October 25-30. 1948. Roberts Everett, 
Executive Secretary, 616 Albee Bide Washington 
a & 

International Association of Iee Cream Manu- 
facturers—Annual convention. Atlantic City. N. J.. 
October 25-27, 1948. R. C. Hibben. 1105 Bart 
Bidg Washington 6. D. C Secretary 

Milk Industry Foundation—Annual convention 
Atlantic City, N. J October 28-30, 1948. E. B 
Kellog 1001 - 15th St N Ww Washington, 
DPD. C., Secretary 

Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Milk Dis- 
tributors—Twenty-seventh annual conference, De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry University of 
Vermont, Burlington, November and 4. 

lowa Milk Dealers Association—-Annual con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, November 12 and 13. 
1948. Secretary, John H. Brockway, 903 Walnut 
Bidg Des Moines 9, lowa 


American Publie Health Association—Nov. 8-12. 
Boston, Mass. Dr Reginald M Atwater 1790 
Broadway New York 19, N Y 

Illinois Dairy Students Reunion—Students and 
graduates of University of Illinois will hold dairy 


nanufacturers reunion at Urbana Ill.. Novem- 
ver 13 Secure additional information from Justa 
G Kuebler 706 Maple Downers Grove, Ill 
Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annua!l 
onvention will be held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago ll Decembe 13 to 15, 1948. Secretary 
M G Van Buskirk 309 W Jackson B¢vd., 


Chicago 6, Ill 


National Dairy Council—-Annua 


ter-meeting 


onference will be held at the Hote Rebert E 
Lee in Winston-Salem, N. C January 27 and 28 
1949 President, Milt Hult 111 N. Canal St 
Chicago 6 I 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers — 


Seventeenth annua é ll he held at 
the Benjamin Franklir Hotel n Philadelphia 
I’a February 22 and 2 1949 Executive vice- 
resident Ber G Ey °4 Telegraph Bldg 


Dairy Industry Week. Kansas State College 
Manhattan Kansas February pL 23 24 1949 
Prof. T. J. Claydo Department of Dairy Industry. 
Ha sburg, P 


* 

NEW YORK SALES MANAGER 

CLEVELAND, O., July 31.—Appoint- 
ment of Henry B. Clark to the manager- 
ship of the New York sales offices of Dia- 
mond Alkali Company was announced 
here today by Fred W. Fraley, sales vice 
president. 

Clark, who has been branch manage1 
of the company’s Boston sales office since 
1946, Charles V. Douglas, 
whose resignation becomes effective Au- 
gust 15. At the same time, Charles L. 
Flaccus, Jr., has been named assistant 
branch manager at New York. 


succeeds 


To his new post Clark brings a back- 
ground of 14 years’ sales experience in 
alkali and related chemicals and an in- 
timate knowledge of their diversified ap- 
plications throughout eastern industries. 
Associated with a textile finishing firm 
in Staten Island, N. Y., for seven years 
following his attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, he joined Diamond in 
1934 and proceeded to represent this 
chemical manufacturer in a sales capac- 
ity in the company’s New Jersey terri- 
tory. 





MAP OUT ICE CREAM SURVEY 

CHICAGO.-—Setting its business sights 
to help the industry make 1949 a banner 
vear in ice cream sales, the American 
Dairy Association today announced the 
launching of an extensive market re- 
search survey. The study will be keyed 
to regional and national market levels in 
exploration of sales possibilities and the 
development of responsive advertising 
and merchandising appeals in the move- 
ment of ice cream to the home as a regu- 
lar food on the family menu, according 
to Owen M. Richards, manager ot the 
Association. 

The project is one ot the activities 
provided for in the coordinated business 
action program recently adopted by the 
Internaitonal Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and the American Dairy 
Association. The budget including allo- 
cations for advertising, merchandising, 
public relations, nutritional and market 
research for the vear ahead has been set 
at $200,000. 

With a definite trend among _ house- 
wives to make “Ice Cream a family af- 
fair,” and retail food stores finding ice 
cream accounting for 1.5 to 7.5% of to- 
tal sales, the potential effectiveness of 
“Take Home Ice Cream” promotion is 
unlimited. Emphasis will be placed on 
the basic “Why,” “What,” “Where,” and 
“When” elements of both planned and 
impulse buying through super markets 
corner stores and fountains. 

Merchandising forces of several of the 
national publications have been enlisted 
to work with the staff engaged by the 
American Dairv Association to make the 
survey. Preliminary contacts will begiv 
October 1 and the study will carn 
through November. Results of the sur 
vey will be released betore 1949 

t 

ADVERTISING AGENCY NAMED 

Appointment of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company as the advertising agenc 
for the New Holland Machine Compan 
was described today by President George 
C. Delp as a major advance in New 
Holland’s long-range program to provid 
superior service to its dealers and cus- 
tomers. 

The Thompson Company will handle 
the accounts for the New Holland Ma- 
chine Co., New Holland, Pa., manutac- 
turer of the famed one-man automatic 
twine-tying baler and other farm-eng- 
machinery; the New Holland 
Manufacturing Co., Mountville, Pa 
maker of double-impeller breakers and 


neered 


other heavy quarry machinery, and the 
New Holland Metals Company, fabrica- 
tor of metal products. 

The Manufacturing and Metals Com- 
panies are divisions of the New Holland 
Machine Company, which is a subsidian 
of The Sperry Corporation. 
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L. A. Schult 
Factory Manager 
GM Laboratories 
Chicago, Illinois 

Manufacturers of SKAN 
Photographic Products and 
SURF Electrical Appliances 


@ In this recent impartial taste test, 
production workers were given 
samples of 3 leading chocolate milk 
drinks, and asked to choose the flavor 
they liked best. Without knowing 
what chocolate flavoring was used in 
any of the samples, 3 out of 4 workers 
said they prefered the drink made with 
Kalva Super-12, the new, delicious, 
hot mix chocolate flavoring that's 
unmatched for real satisfying taste 
enjoyment. 


ALY 











is why you can sell 
more chocolate milk 
drink made with new 
delicious Kalva Super-12 





Names of products used in taste test (shown above) will be furnished upon request. 


Sy % @©@e@e@¢e66 “3 out of 4 production workers 
in our plant picked the chocolate milk 
drink flavored with Kalva Super-12 as 
the drink they liked best.” 


Increase your profits on every sale... 
lower your costs on every batch with 
non-settling, non-separating Kalva 
Super-12, a chocolate milk drink you 
know your customers will enjoy. 


Make sure you get the most out of 
every dollar you spend. Order your 
Kalva Super-12 today! 


HURRY! Special Trial Offer 

1 For a limited time only. 

1 Two 65 lb. pails of delicious Kalva Super-12 
1 for only $18.00. Makes 164 gallons of 
| better tasting, faster selling chocolate 
1 drink. SEND for your money-saving trial 
offer NOW! 
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WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


















SINGLE SERVICE VALVE ang 


or re the CP Multi-Flo Howiigenizer gives you Single Service 
Valve. efficiency ... assuring yniform daily results... - providing 
substantial savings through lower pressures, 


Other features which contribute to CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer’s 
“years-ahead design, construction and performance include (1) 
_ Distinctive head construction, with removable block and 
T ctinders, that saves wash-up time and aids maximum sani- 
tation, (2) Compact design that requires minimum floor space, 
"permitting maximum latitude in setting up for most convenient 
operation, (3) All surfaces pitched for proper draining. 


Check results on milk or mix ... check pressures . . . check 
clean-up time ...and you'll see why so many of the nation’s 
leading dairies, mix plants and ice cream plants rate the 
CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer years ahead in design, construction 
and performance features that improve their product and 
save money. All this . .'. plus prompt delivery. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


General & Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lilinois 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 





CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. — Toronto 
_ THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. — London, England 
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